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UNESCO General Conference 


The President’s Message to the 14th UNESCO 
General Conference in Paris. October 28, 1966 


As you review twenty years of achievement and set 
your course for the future, I send warm greetings to 
the 14th UNESCO General Conference. 

In a world where there is too much want and too 
much ignorance, you are helping build a better life for 
all men based on education and on progress in science 
and the arts. 

In a world strained with mistrust and conflict, you 
are helping to build peace. Your work is founded on 
the conviction that peace must mean more than the 
absence of conflict: it must mean the presence of justice 
and wider opportunities for human fulfillment. 

The American people support these goals. 

What we achieve together can give reality to our com- 
mon dream: a worldwide human fraternity, based on 
mutual understanding and respect—and living in peace. 


NoTE: The text of the message was posted on the bulletin board 
in the White House Press Office on October 28, 1966. It was not 
made public in the form of a White House press release. 


Bangkok, Thailand 


The President’s Remarks at Chulalongkorn University, 
Before Signing the International Education Act. 
October 29, 1966 


Your Majesty, Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Deputy Prime 
Minister, ladies and gentlemen: 

Twenty-five hundred years ago in Athens, in Palestine, 
in China, and in the western part of India, men probed 


deeply into the nature of their being—trying to make 
sense out of their lives. 
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The results of that search are still with us today all 
across the world. Since then, our similarities and our 
differences have been like separate rivers, flowing from a 
common lake of humanity. 


The marvel and the challenge of our modern age are 
that we can see the rivers of man converging again. We 
have seen them converging at the United Nations in New 
York City, at a thousand universities and international 
conferences, and as millions of our citizens travel abroad 
to become acquainted with their cultures. 


We live, then, at a spectacular moment in the ages 
of man. 


The challenge to us is also spectacular. 

We must first retain the beauty and the integrity of 
our separate streams. 

Secondly, we must encourage the free adoption of the 
best of all the ways of life. 

Our goal is an elementary one. It is this: to give each 
man in the world a chance to seek the highest and the 
deepest of the human experience, as he sees fit. 

You are doing that today here in Thailand. 

Forty-five years ago only 29 percent of your people were 


able to read and write. Today, literacy is close to 75 
percent. 


Twelve years ago only 21,000 of your youth were pur- 
suing university study. Today the number is gratifyingly 
well over 45,000. Almost 8,000 are studying here at 
this beautiful university. In addition, 3,000 Thai young 
people are studying at colleges and universities abroad. 
I am very proud that more than half that number are at 
schools in the United States of America. All but a hand- 
ful of these will return to your own country—as should 
be the case, but is not always so with students from other 
countries. 

Your educational progress is exciting—and it is matched 
by material progress as well. A spreading network of 
roads is drawing remote farms into contact with your 
market places here in your land. You have applied mod- 
ern technology to agriculture, making Thailand the 
world’s leading exporter of rice, while achieving a remark- 
able diversification of your crops. 

Your gross national product is growing at a rate of 7 
percent a year, the highest in all of southeast Asia. 
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But you have seen that in this world nationalism is not 
enough. You have seen that for men to reach the highest 
ground, then men must work together. Nineteen re- 
gional organizations now have headquarters in Bangkok— 
and their diligent and inspired work is already beginning 
to bear fruit. 

When I was in Bangkok 5 years ago, I visited ECAFE 
with U Nyun—who is with us today on this platform— 
I heard of that organization’s plans for Asian regional 
development projects. Five years ago almost all they had 
were plans. ‘Today the Asian Highway is 94 percent 
completed and two dams, both here in Thailand, are 
already supplying water and power as the first part of 
what was then the visionary Mekong development project. 

Thailand is not yet rich, but she is carefully selecting 
from the rivers of man those modern techniques that will 
make her materially rich—education, economic develop- 
ment, and regionalism. 


But the human spirit is not made wealthy only by dams 
or highways or more rice. A wealthy human spirit can- 
not flourish without rice, without good health, or without 
decent housing. That is not to say that a wealthy 
spirit automatically and necessarily follows material 
wealth. We have seen in my own country that the good 
life does not end with the possession of a new car, a new 
house, a new refrigerator, or a new washing machine. 

It was our philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
said, “The true test of civilization is not the census, not 
the size of the cities, nor the crops, but the kind of man 
the country turns out.” 

That is the meaning of my legislative program in the 
United States: the creation of a Great Society where each 
American has the opportunity to pursue excellence—to be 
the best that is within him to be. 

Accordingly, we in America are seeking broader edu- 
cational opportunity. We are seeking better medical 
care. We are seeking cleaner cities and purer water and 
fresher air. We are seeking equality as a fact for all of 
our citizens. We are seeking to preserve our land in the 
state that it was given to us. 

And all of these things add up to what we call in 
America the Great Society. 

But there is still more to excellence today in this world 
of many human rivers. A Great Society cannot really 
exist In one nation and not exist in another nation. Ex- 
cellence can be achieved only by learning from the peoples 
of the entire world. 

One year ago at the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, D.C., I proposed that my country, the United 
States of America, launch a concerted effort in inter- 
national studies. I learned just a few days ago while I 
was already here in Asia that our Congress had acted on 
this proposal and passed a new law, the first step—the 
International Education Act. That will have to be im- 
plemented, as it will be, as we go along. Its purpose is 
to help Americans learn from other nations and, we hope, 
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to help other nations learn from America. It will also 
establish a center for educational cooperation in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I am so very proud that the American Congress has 
passed this act. I think it is fitting and appropriate to 
sign this program into law here today on this stage of this 
great university in a land where international cooperation 
has now become a national byword. 


With the approval of your President, I intend to sign 
this far-reaching, novel piece of legislation immediately 
following this talk this morning. 

I think we have reason for pride also in the record of 
my country in providing economic assistance to other 
nations, beginning with the Marshall plan and more re- 
cently with the nations of Asia. 


Today, even as the conflict in Viet-Nam continues, and 
with all its major burdens, I hope and expect that we shall 
not only continue our present program, but do still more 
as the right programs and initiatives are developed. 


And I am very happy to see that our efforts are being 
joined increasingly by those of other nations that may be 
in a position to help. You know this well in Thailand. 
In the past 5 years the development assistance that you 
have received from other nations has exceeded that which 
my own Nation has been called upon to supply. You 
have shown how effective the multilateral approach can 
be in a nation that is able to develop wise and effective 
programs of its own. 


But I would go still one step further. My Nation today 
is bearing a heavy load in the Vietnamese conflict, along- 
side your nation. The central tragedy of our times is the 
human and material waste that goes into war. Innocent 


men are killed and billions of dollars put to unproductive 
use. 


It is my hope, and my firm expectation, that as soon 
as Hanoi accepts reality and the war in Viet-Nam ends, 
it will be possible to devote substantially greater funds to 
the relief of all human need in the world—to the enrich- 
ment of life. In my own country we are awaiting the 
development of a great many worthwhile causes until we 
can reduce our military expenditures. 


In that larger effort, we believe that southeast Asia will 
have its fullshare. We know that you believe as we do— 
that we would much prefer to take our material resources 
and put them in bread for babies than to put them in 
bullets and bombs. 


I say this from the bottom of my heart, and I tell you 
that I long to see the day come when we can live at peace 
in the world with our neighbors. 


Sometimes a nation must do what it would not choose 
to do. Sometimes men must die in order that freedom 
may live. 

That, this morning, is our greatest sorrow—that young 
men must spend their lives in battle, who might, instead, 
be building a world of peace. 
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So I say here in your presence, with all the sincerity I 
can command, I say to the leaders in Hanoi: 

Let us lay aside our arms and sit down together at the 
table of reason. 

Let us renounce the works of death—and take up, 
instead, the tasks of the living. 

Enough of this sorrow. Let us begin the work of heal- 
ing, of teaching, of building, and of providing for the 
children of men. This is the purpose for which we were 
really made; this is what our age asks us to do. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 


of Political Science by the University. 
As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by teletype. 


Bangkok, Thailand 


Advance Text of the President’s Toast at the Dinner 
Given by Him in Honor of the King and 
Queen. October 29, 1966 


A distinguished visitor to my country once said: “.. . 
From the beginning of our relationship, right up to the 
present time, no conflict of any kind has arisen to disturb 
our cordial friendship and understanding. On the con- 
trary, there has been mutual good will and close coopera- 
tion between our two countries. The time is ripe for 
an even closer cooperation. It will demonstrate to the 
world that we are one in purpose and conviction, and 
it can only lead to one thing—mutual benefit.” 

Those words were said about Thailand and the United 
States. 

They were the words Your Majesty used when you 
addressed the joint session of our Congress in 1960. 

Since then, the relations between our two countries 
have followed the course set out by Your Majesty. 

Cooperation between our countries has grown. 

That cooperation has shown the world that our pur- 
poses are the same. 

And it is surely clear to all—except, possibly, to those 
who wish to misunderstand—that the result of Thai- 
American cooperation has been mutual benefit. 

Most of us think of this cooperation as new. I read, 
recently, for example, a report which said that the first 
offer of assistance between Thailand and the United 
States was in 1951. 

Whoever wrote that report did not know his history 
very well. 

In fact, the first offer of assistance between our coun- 
tries was made in 1861. 

It was made by your great King Mongkut to our great 
President Abraham Lincoln. 

We were then engaged in a great Civil War. Our 
people and our Government were sorely pressed. 

Your King wished to help. And he acted directly 
on that wish. 
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He did not send a negotiating team. 

He did not ask his councilors to hold public hearings, 

He did not propose a joint working group to study 
the situation. 

He merely picked up his pen and wrote a letter to 
President Lincoln. 

He had learned, he wrote, that the United States had 
no elephants. He pointed out the importance of ele- 
phants in economic life. And he suggested that they 
might play a useful role in America. 

He asked the President to consider the matter, and 
to let him know if he wanted to try the experiment. 

If so, he would provide the elephants—and the United 
States could supply the transportation. 

Consider the happy simplicity of this proposal. 

—No suggestion that President Lincoln send some 
Americans to Thailand to learn how to handle 
elephants; 

—No proposal to set up a school outside Washington, 
where Thai technicians would instruct Americans 
on the care and maintenance of elephants; 

—No long-term agreement proposed to ensure a sup- 
ply of spare parts or replacements. 

Mr. Lincoln thought seriously about the proposal. 
Then he picked up his pen and wrote a letter to King 
Mongkut. 

He thanked the King and he said he would happily 
accept the offer—save for the fact that the climate in our 
country was too cold for elephants to prosper. 

Perhaps the President felt that the supply system of the 
American Army was not able to absorb this new tech- 
nology. He may have felt that he lacked the technicians 
necessary to use the weapon effectively. 

I have sometimes wondered whether the President was 
right. 

That tragic war lasted for 4 years after he received your 
King’s letter. 

Who can say what the effect would have been if—in 
1861—on a foggy morning in the rolling Virginia hills— 
the Army had advanced behind a screen of charging war 
elephants? 

In any case, this incident from our common past makes 
one thing clear: The disposition of our two countries to 
help each other goes back well into the past. 

I am sure it will continue way into the future—and 
that it will always be mutually rewarding. 

Your Majesty, President Lincoln closed his letter to 
your great grandfather—more than 100 years ago—with 
these words: 

“|. . Wishing for Your Majesty a long and happy 
life, and for the generous . . . people of Siam the high- 
est possible prosperity, I commend both to the blessing of 
Almighty God.” 

On that occasion—as upon others—Mr. Lincoln spoke 
for all Americans—and for all time. 

I cannot improve upon his words. I can only rein- 
force his sentiments. 
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For the friendship between our nations is a very great 
and a very special treasure. 

Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to 
join me in a toast to His Majesty, the King. 


note: As printed above, the toast follows the text released by 
the White House Press Office in Bangkok, Thailand. 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks Upon 
Arrival. October 30, 1966 


I am delighted to be here in Malaysia. 

I feel that I know you because Malaysia, like the United 
States, is a federation of states which were once colonies 
of Great Britain—and because Malaysia is, like the United 
States, a nation of many diverse peoples, different re- 
ligions, and different cultures. Here, as in America, you 
are working to reduce racial tensions so that all men may 
live in peace with one another. 

Malaysia, like the United States, has been making great 
social and economic progress, based on the concept of 
personal initiative. That concept—that a man should be 
free to make the best of his life as he sees fit—is one that 
my people cherish. 

But though I feel that I know you, I am here to learn. 
I know that your nation is a model of what may be done 
by determined and farsighted men in southeast Asia, 
and in other parts of the world. You valiantly subdued 
a Communist insurgency in your nation. And then, 
from the very same room where you once planned battle 
strategy, you planned the works of peace. You began 
building a free and prospering countryside that can re- 
lieve the poverty and the apathy upon which communism 
thrives. 

Your achievement in this respect, I believe, has the 
greatest significance for our struggle in Viet-Nam today. 
You have shown that military action can stop Communist 
aggression, and that while the aggression is being stopped, 
and even more strongly when it is stopped—the peace, as 
well as the war, can be won. 

Your example offers us hope for the future. 

It is a pleasure to be here and to see it firsthand. 


NOTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text released by 
the White House Press Office in Bangkok, Thailand. 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks at the State 
Dinner in Parliament House. October 30, 1966 


My Malaysian friends: 


I have traveled more than 15,000 miles since I left 
Washington 2 weeks ago and am near the end of my 
journey through Asia. Soon I must return to America. 
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Nowhere in my travels have I found greater expecta- 
tions than here in Malaysia. 

For here the promises of a new nation are bright. 
Here the accomplishments of orderly and revolutionary 
development are real. 

Fifteen years ago Kuala Lumpur was a city in conflict. 
You were absorbed in fighting terrorists. Your streets 
were filled with soldiers and your hospitals with the 
wounded. 

Malaysia was traveling that difficult road along which 
one of your near-neighbors—South Viet-Nam—now toils 
with such sacrifice. 

Yet here today, we see what the future can hold for 
that troubled country. 

We see a bright and thriving capital—bursting with 
energy. We see an inspiring new mosque—symbolizing 
your trust in God. We see a beautiful new museum— 
showing your respect for a rich past. We see new build- 
ings and new _ industries—marking your economic 
progress. 

Three of the world’s great peoples have come together 
in your nation. They are people who differ in many 
ways, but who have the will to live together in peace and 
harmony and with a sense of nationhood. 

I know of your accomplishments: 


—how you have given rural development and educa- 
tion first priority in your federal budget; 

—how you have made land available to the landless; 

—how you have improved rural health services and 
rural education. 


You have impressed the world with your determination 
to close the gap between the rich and poor of your own 
nation—especially by giving the impoverished country- 
side a chance to share in the promise of the nation. You 
knew the formula was complicated, requiring roads, 
schools, fair prices for the farmer, available credit, chem- 
ical fertilizers, the opportunity for farmers to own land— 
all of these things together. And you have set about 
providing them with imagination and skill. 

Today, Malaysia is at peace. 

And equally important, your nation is reaching out- 
ward to its neighbors in a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
respect. 

Six years ago Malaysia joined with Thailand and the 
Philippines in the Association of Southeast Asia, to foster 
closer cultural and economic ties. 

Some said then that the association was ahead of its 
time. 

But it is now clear that ASA was the first step in a 
larger movement toward common efforts to meet the 
problems and realize the promise of southeast Asia. This 
movement is now sweeping through Asia. 

Asia, like other parts of the world, has for centuries 
been divided by local and narrow national rivalries. 
Differences and divisions were more important than com- 
mon problems and aspirations. 








Now all that is changing. As a Malaysian statesman 
said: “Every nation, every group within a nation, has a 
direct and vital role to play in the coming struggle for 
unity and plenty.” 

Malaysia is playing such a role today. 

If ASA was a symbol of a new era, Malaysia itself is— 
in another sense—a symbol of hope. 

You have demonstrated that an independent nation 
can rise from long years of bitter struggle against Commu- 
nist terror to create economic prosperity and to lead in 
regional cooperation. 

For a weary and wartorn land across the South China 
Sea, Malaysia stands as a symbol of what is possible—and 
what surely will come to pass. 

Throughout Asia, men long to turn aside from fear and 
turmoil and bloodshed. They seek only the works of 
peace—a goal that sometimes seems too distant to be 
attainable. 

While I have been in Asia the Communist Chinese 
have exploded another nuclear weapon, which they state 
was attached to a missile. 

We can only regard the pursuit of national nuclear 
power by too large a part of the underdeveloped world as 
a tragic fact. For bread is the need of millions who face 
starvation every day, and bombs are too often purchased 
at the price of bread. 

The pursuit of a national nuclear capability not only 
makes international arms control, including a nuclear test 
ban and a nonproliferation treaty, vastly more difficult; 
it also invites danger to China itself. For the leaders of 
China must realize that any nuclear capability they can 
develop can—and will—be deterred. We have already 
declared that nations which do not seek national nuclear 
weapons can be sure that they will have our strong sup- 
port, if they need it, against any threat of nuclear 
blackmail. 

We hope that Mainland China, like other developing 
nations, will concentrate its resources on economic devel- 
opment. In this way a truly modern China can emerge 
on the Mainland. For a peaceful China has nothing to 
fear from any of us. A peaceful China can expect friend- 
ship and cooperation. A _ reckless China can expect 
vigilance and strength. 

All of Asia will gain when the day comes to pass that 
China is at peace with her neighbors and free from the 
fears and suspicion that keep her isolated from the world. 

My friends, I shall forever cherish the reception you 
have given me as the representative of the American 
people. 

The ties that link the Malaysian and American peoples 
can only become stronger as we pursue our common 
goals: 


—as we build democracy and protect freedom; 

—as we resist aggression and subversion; 

—as we seek to end world tensions; and 

—as we strive to eliminate ignorance and illiteracy, 
disease and poverty. 
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As you move forward, know that you have the friend- 
ship of my people. 

May I ask you to join with me in raising your glasses to 
the King. 
NOTE: As printed above, the President’s remarks follow the text 
released by the White House Press Office in Bangkok, Thailand. 


Seoul, Korea 


Text of the President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at City 
Hall Plaza. October 31, 1966 


President and Mrs. Park, Mayor and Mrs. Kim, Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Chung, ladies and gentlemen: 

To an American, the free soil of Korea is hallowed 
ground. 

Sixteen years ago an invading army from the North 
swept down upon your land. Long and tragic months 
followed, bringing grief to thousands upon thousands of 
good Korean families. First alone, and then under the 
United Nations, President Truman committed my coun- 
try to help Korea turn back the aggressor. But months 
passed before the tide of battle could be clearly reversed, 
and 3 years before an armistice was finally reached. 

And, in the tide of war, this city was fought over, not 
once but several times, and virtually destroyed. 

Sixteen years have gone by. Your nation tonight is 
secure in freedom. It is bursting with vitality and growth 
and pride. Only you know how much toil, how much 
sacrifice, how many disheartening days there were before 
the new Korea emerged. 

You know how you had to build, upon the rubble of a 
dreadful war, the industries, the shops, the schools, the 
hospitals, and the roads that a modern nation must have. 
You received help from your friends—but no one else 
could have done the job for you. Koreans built the new 
Korea—and Koreans are rightly proud tonight of what 
they have done. 

I have come to Korea to tell you that Americans, who 
fought side by side with you in your darkest hours, rejoice 
in your success, and take heart from your example. 

I have come to meet the men and women who have 
made the new Korea possible. 

I have come to express our gratitude for the brave and 
generous help that you are giving to our common ally in 
Viet-Nam—both on the battlefield and in the rebuilding 
of the countryside. This is an act of a nation that under- 
stands the nature of aggression, and that knows what it 
means to have help in resisting an aggressor. 

Mr. President, under your leadership Korea is play- 
ing an honorable and vital role in the Pacific community. 
There is a new spirit of cooperation in this part of the 
world, one that my country warmly welcomes and 
strongly supports. That new spirit of cooperation in this 
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part of the world was expressed by the seven nations who 
met at Manila last week. 

That historic meeting, which you first suggested and 
which you did so much to bring into being, affirmed the 
broad partnership and the common purpose of free 
Pacific nations—a partnership that will endure long after 
the Communist aggression is ended in Viet-Nam. Our 
ultimate goals lie beyond the battlefield. They will be 
realized when the resources of mankind are devoted en- 
tirely to relieving hunger—to conquering disease—and to 
liberating man’s spirit, as well as his body. 

So I stand on this hallowed soil of Korea tonight— 
for whose freedom thousands of my countrymen died 
alongside yours—confident that we shall redeem their 
sacrifice, confident that the cause of freedom will prevail 
in Asia. 

Mr. President, I want to thank you and all the people 
of Korea for this magnificent welcome. The Communist 
masters in the world tonight can get no comfort from 
what they see in Malaysia, from which I have just come, 
from what they see here in Koera, and what they see in 
other parts of Asia. 

I extend to you, Mr. President, and to all the people 
of Korea, America’s hand of friendship and admiration, 
and I look forward eagerly to the next few days that 
I shall spend here with you and your countrymen. 

Mrs. Johnson and I, Secretary Rusk and our party, 
thank each of you for your hospitality this afternoon. 
We ask that all of you be careful and cautious and con- 
siderate that we don’t hurt anyone in this huge crowd 
so that we can all go to our homes tonight and thank 
the Good Lord for the freedom and the independence 
that is ours. 

Now, Mr. President, with a salute to the two flags that 
fly above us, shoulder to shoulder, and to the freedom 
that they both represent, I say to one and all, good night 
and thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text released by 
the White House Press Office in Seoul, Korea. 


Seoul, Korea 


Text of the President’s Toast to President Park at the 
State Dinner. October 31, 1966 


President and Mrs. Park, Speaker and Mrs. Rhee, Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Chung, Chairman and Mrs. Chang, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


Not very long ago, a friend of mine sat down with a 
Korean university professor, to talk about the great 


changes that have taken place in this country during the 
past decade. 


They spoke of the rate of economic growth in Korea, 

now one of the highest in the world: 

—of your rural development programs, which are 
transforming your countryside; 

—of your vigorous democracy and your strong leaders, 
giving the best within them to building their 
country ; 

—and of Korea’s very responsible role in the new Asia. 


My friend searched for a way to sum up what these 
things meant to the people of Korea. 

Your professor deliberated and then answered: “Self- 
esteem.” He meant that confidence—that affirmative 
spirit—without which a people can accomplish little, and 
with which they can surmount any obstacles. 

Together they recalled the time 16 years ago when a 
ruthless invader rolled through your streets, bringing 
terror and destruction to an innocent people. They re- 
called the long, hard fighting that drove him back into 
the North and that made this Republic free again. They 
remembered the years after the war when the task of re- 
construction seemed too great for any people to accom- 
plish. So much had to be rebuilt in this broken land; so 
much had to be changed; so much had to be created out 
of limited resources. 

Korea’s friends helped, of course—through economic 
aid, and through strengthening the shield of security 
behind which this building could be done. Yet all the 
help in the world—all the aid and all the military secu- 
rity—could not have achieved the new Korea. 

Koreans did that. 

Through many trials and errors, through many dis- 
appointments, the Korean people remade their land— 
and they made it a better land. On that achievement 
tonight rests their self-esteem—and their confidence in 
the future. 

Mr. President, we Americans are very proud that you 
have permitted us to play a part in that achievement. 
We are proud that we stood with you in the days when 
it was hard to see any light. We are proud that we 
remain with you in the morning of success and great 
promise. 

Mr. President, I should like to take this occasion 
tonight to pay tribute to one of our own, a great lover 
and protector of freedom, who from the very first day, 
until the very last hour, has stood beside Korea in pro- 
tecting her liberty and securing her independence—our 
own beloved Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. 

And if the people of southeast Asia are permitted to 
live in liberty and freedom, I know of no American who 
will have contributed more to it than the distinguished 
Secretary of State. 

Korea inspires us to feel that nations can meet the 
gravest challenges successfully, if they can be secured 
from terror. And I can assure you, Mr. President, that 
the United States of America will continue to play its 
part in providing that security. Here in Korea tonight, 
our fighting men stand with your own along the demili- 
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tarized zone, and we shall come once more to your defense 
if aggression—God forbid—should occur here again. 

What the Korean people are doing tonight in Viet- 
Nam is an even bolder testament of confidence. You 
know that those who are free themselves have a very 
special responsibility for defending the freedom of their 
neighbors. Your Korean people know what it is to fight 
an invading Communist army on your own soil. You 
know how much depends on a nation’s morale—and you 
know how morale depends on the determined help of 
others. The commitment the Korean people are making 
in Viet-Nam tonight flows from their own experience— 
and from profound understanding of their obligations to 
freedom. 

Mr. President, centuries passed before our two peoples 
came to know each other. Suddenly, on the battlefield, 
we became allies. In the years that have followed we 
have become friends. Now tonight we are partners in 
a new Pacific community. We know the mettle of the 
Korean people. We admire their bravery—and their 
self-esteem. We are glad that history—and the choice 
of both our peoples—have made us allies and friends and 
partners. May that past be only prologue to richer years 
yet to come. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Secretary, most distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, I should like to ask all of you to 
join me in a toast to President and Mrs. Park, and to 
the gallant people of this Republic. 


NOTE: As printed above, the toast follows the text released by 
the White House Press Office in Seoul, Korea. 


Camp Stanley, Korea 


The President’s Remarks to American and Korean 
Servicemen. November 1, 1966 


Ladies and gentlemen: 


I have come a long way to see you. When we get back 
home we will have traveled 30,000 miles. We will have 
talked to the statesmen and the soldiers of the Pacific- 
Asian area. If we can just learn to do our jobs as poli- 
ticians as well as you do as soldiers, we will eliminate 
yours—there won't be any need for soldiers. But until 
we do, you are going to have to carry on. 

We have made some progress since I left home. We 
sat down in Manila with the Foreign Ministers and Presi- 
dents from seven nations. We outlined a program for 
those seven nations. 

They are the nations that are furnishing men that are 
defending freedom in Viet-Nam today. 

The average fellow in the world doesn’t ask for much. 
He wants an opportunity to have a job so he can 
earn enough to satisfy the needs of his stomach and to 
cover his body. He wants a place where he can protect 
himself from the elements of the sun, the heat, and the 
cold, and have a roof over his head. He wants a chance 
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for his kids to go to school and to learn to read and write, 
to get as much education as they can take. 

If there is anything left over after that, he would like 
to have a little recreation for his family, a movie now 
and then, or to be able to load them all in the old jalopy 
and take them to see grandma on Sunday. 

Then he would like to have a place where he can 
worship according to the dictates of his own conscience. 

That is what you are all working at. That is why you 
are out here. You want to make it possible for people 
in this world to do those things. That is not asking much 
for those people, those people who produce the boys who 
are willing to die all over the world. 

But except for you, people couldn’t do that. Except 
for you and your brothers who came here ahead of you 
years ago, Korea would now be under the master’s heel 
and people would tell them how to worship, what they 
could learn, what they could read, and how they would 
live every hour of everyday. They would have no choice. 

We tried to avoid getting involved in all these things. 
Twice in my lifetime before Korea we thought we could 
sit it out, that it didn’t make any difference what hap- 
pened on the other side of the pond. But we found out 
we couldn’t do that. 

Everything that happens in this world affects us because 
pretty soon it gets on our doorstep. We thought we could 
sit out World War I, but we couldn’t. The Kaiser mis- 
understood us and didn’t think we would fight. He sank 
the Lusitania and we were involved. 

We thought we could sit out World War II and said, 
“Let’s let them take care of these problems themselves.” 


What happened? Hitler went through Poland. 

We turned our head in the other direction as if we 
didn’t see it. He picked up Eastern Europe. 

The first thing we knew, practically everything that 
we held dear was gone. 

Then they turned our fleet upside down in Pearl 
Harbor. We were at war with Japan and Germany be- 


fore we knew what happened, and we had to get the job 
done. 


Then the same type of dictatorship and totalitarianism 
that allows no choice from the top down, that tells you 
what to think, what to say, how to read it, write it, and 
speak it, started marching in this area of the world. We 
had to come to Korea to stop that march. We joined 
with our Korean-Pacific brothers and we stopped it. 

The country I just came from, Malaysia, which, with 
our British brothers, loves freedom, they came in—Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and others—and they stopped the 
Communist envelopment there. 

In Indonesia there are 100 million people that enjoy 
a measure of freedom today that they didn’t enjoy yes- 
terday. All these developments in Korea, Malaysia, In- 
donesia, or Viet-Nam are possible only because of you. 

Some people have said, “Why don’t we let the old 
men go fight? It won’t make much difference if they 
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do get killed. Why do we snuff out all these young lives 
protecting this thing we call liberty and freedom?” 

Well, I think that would be a pretty good idea if the 
old men could get the job done. But they can’t do it. 
They are a little broader around the middle and they 
can’t break these rocks with their fists. They can’t face 
these elements. They can’t stand the pace you can. 
They can’t insure this freedom and this liberty that we 
love, that we cherish, that we want to hand down to our 
children. 

My great great grandfather died at the Alamo. 

There was the battle of San Jacinto or Texas wouldn’t 
have had its independence. 

In all the years we have been represented in some way 
down through the years. You are preserving it for them 
today. 

We hope this won’t go on always. As I said in the 
beginning, until we learn to do our job, understand 
others, get along, be as efficient, be as competent as you, 
until the politicians get to understand people, we are 
going to have to protect liberty and freedom. We are 
going to have to make freedom and independence free 
from aggression. We are going to have to stand and 
say, “Might doesn’t make right.” 

There are 3 billion people in the world and we only 
have 200 million of them. We are outnumbered 15 to 1. 
If might did make right they would sweep over the United 
States and take what we have. We have what they want. 

We had better establish a rule we established in Europe 
when we went there: that no dictator, just because he 
has power, because he has might, can snuff out freedom 
and liberty. 

We have had to show it couldn’t be done in Korea. 
We may have to show it can’t be done in other areas of 
the Pacific. We are showing right now it can’t be done 
in Viet-Nam. Four hundred thousand of our young men, 
the flower of our manhood, the very tops, are out there. 

It is better to do it there than it is in Honolulu. We 
hope that we can establish the fact that men are equal 
in the world; might doesn’t make right in the world. 

We don’t ask for much, but what we ask for we are 
going to get, we are going to keep, we are going to hold. 

You weren’t born into this world, the Good Lord didn’t 
bring you here, to liquidate the freedom and liberty that 
your grandfathers fought for with bows and arrows or old 
muskets. You have a heritage, a tradition to carry it on. 

General Westmoreland, who landed on some of these 
hills not far from here with his paratrooper boots on, told 
me the other day, “Mr. President, I think you ought to 
know this: You haven’t been to the field, you haven’t been 
to the rice paddies I have seen in Viet-Nam, but no Com- 
mander in Chief in the history of all glorious America ever 
commanded a more courageous and competent army or 
armed force than the Commander in Chief does today.” 


That is not a tribute to the Commander in Chief; that 
is a tribute to the men that he is commanding, 

So I came here to tell you that you are protecting what 
we prize most—freedom for ourselves and freedom for 
all human beings. And you are doing a mighty good job 
of it. 

Whatever you read about the demonstrators, whatever 
you hear about those that burn their draft cards, remem- 
ber that there are always some in every crowd. But the 
bulk of the 200 million people in America, and the bulk 
of the 3 billion people in the world, thank God there are 
men like you. 

Keep your chin in and your chest out and do your duty 
as you see it. You are doing it. We are proud of you. 
I came here today to tell you so. 

I want you to tell the other 40,000 or 50,000 that can’t 
be within sound of my voice today that I came, I saw, 
and I believed. 


Your parents and your dependents may not see some 
of you again, but they will always be mighty proud that 
you came this way, and soam I. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The text of the remarks was released at Seoul, Korea. 


Tae-an Myun, Korea 
Text of the President’s Remarks. November 1, 1966 


Mr. Prime Minister, Governor Park, and ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I have been deeply impressed by what I have seen and 
heard in Korea today. I had the noon hour with your 
brave Korean troops and had lunch with some of my 
fellow Americans. I was glad to see them so physically 
fit, so mentally alert, and so dedicated to the cause of free- 
dom. Your President took great pride in the sons of Ko- 
rea, as I did in our American boys. Most of all, we were 
proud that both Koreans and Americans love freedom, 
are protecting freedom, and are ready to die for freedom. 

I spent the night on a hill named Walker Hill in Seoul, 
named after our late great American General Walton 
Walker, who commanded the 8th Army and who gave 
his life for freedom. 


It is regrettable that men like Walton Walker had to 
give their lives in order for men like your Governor Park 
and others to have a ceremony like this today for a re- 
named Johnson Hill. 

But because of what the Walton Walkers and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Koreans and Americans did to- 
gether, we are privileged to meet this afternoon in peace 
here on this hillside, and look down on this fertile valley 
that we are transforming into one of the great production 
centers of this land. 
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I grew up in a farming area in my own country. I 
struggled to earn a living from a hard and hilly land. We 
were short of water, we were short of money, and there 
were many, many times when we were short of hope. 

But men and women made a miracle in that part of my 
country. And we Americans made a miracle all over the 
land when we turned the wilderness into homes and into 
productive farms and into great cities. 

In the hilly, hard land where I live, 30 years ago only 
5 percent of the homes were electrified. Today 95 percent 
of the homes are electrified. Today there is water and 
electricity and farm machinery and roads and schools 
and, what is most important, there is a knowledge of how 
to keep on making a living in the rural area. 

I am so impressed and so thankful because I see that 
what happened in my own Johnson City, Blanco County, 
is happening here today in Tae-an Myun. 

From the air, I saw how you had turned the circular, 
oval plots into large productive squares and thus increased 
the production in excess of 35 percent. 

What we did in my country in the thirties, you are doing 
better in your country in the sixties. 

From this hilltop, we can see great evidence of flood 
control, irrigation, erosion control, and reforestation of 
your hills. 

We look down the lines that carry your electric power 
and we look down the roads that carry your produce to 
market, and we see out yonder the bench terracing that 
has increased your farm yield, and the patterns of paddy 
arrangements that have been close to my heart. 

I know too that the people here have built their own 
schools. They have a self-supporting community co- 
operative with a tuition charge of 59 cents a month. I 
know your school is still short of equipment, but I know 
that I too was once a schoolteacher and because of your 
school, I hope your community will never be short of 
hope. 

Because of what is happening here and what is hap- 
pening in this area and what is beginning to happen all 
over Asia, millions upon millions of people are going to 
have a new lease on hope. 

My countrymen are proud that we are able to help 
you in your struggle for better lives. Most of all, we are 
proud of you for the kind of struggle that you are making. 

You honor me by naming this hill for me in memory of 
this visit today, and I accept this honor, not for myself, 
but for the American people who pledge that they will 
continue to help as best they can, in the knowledge that 
you are working so hard yourself to develop and advance 
the interest of this great Republic. 

And, as I spent last night on Walker Hill, I hope some 
day to be able to spend the night on Johnson Hill when 
we will live in plenty, and in peace, and in prosperity. 


NoTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype. 
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Advance Text of the President’s Remarks Before the 
Korean National Assembly. November 2, 1966 


Sixteen years ago, an event occurred in Korea that 
changed the shape of Asia and the world. 

On a June morning in 1950, we woke up to learn 
that a Communist army had smashed into the Republic 
of Korea without warning or provocation. 


Many Americans at that time could not locate Korea 
onthe map. We were concerned mainly with the Com- 
munist threat to Europe and the rebuilding of that conti- 
nent. Asia seemed remote and beyond the pale of our 
interest. 


But President Truman acted quickly. American 
forces went to the aid of our Korean friends. The 
United Nations was called into emergency session and 
a majority resolved to meet the aggression. 


There were those who condemned us for trying to 
play “world policeman.” We were told that there could 
be no successful outcome to a “dirty little war” in Asia. 

Yet we stood firm behind the principle that the people 
of Korea—no less than the people of France or Italy— 
had a right to self-determination. We acted because the 
success of Communist aggression in Asia would have been 
as harmful to world peace and to our own national 
interest as the success of Communist aggression in Europe. 


And we acted because we knew that such aggression 
feeds on itself. We had watched one country after 
another fall in the 1930’s to Nazi aggression in Europe 
and militarist imperialism in Asia. Force prevailed 
from Czechoslovakia to Poland, from Korea to the Java 
Sea. I have always believed that the Communist strate- 
gists of the fifties were encouraged by the indifference, 
the fear, and the weakness that permitted the aggression 
of the thirties to move so far so fast. 

But in Korea in 1950—as in Viet-Nam today—we 
acted to stop the aggression. 


Side by side we fought with you to protect your right 
to be sovereign and independent. The cost was high— 
33,000 Americans and a quarter of a million of your 
own troops were killed in action. The Korean people 
suffered civilian casualties of perhaps 2 million. Who 
will ever know how many children starved? How many 
refugees lie in unmarked graves along the roads south? 
There is hardly a Korean family which did not lose a 
loved one in the assault from the North. 

This was the cost—the terrible cost—of protecting 
the Republic of Korea from Communist aggression. As 
I meet with President Park and see your countryside 
and your people and then look out at this assembly, I 
know that it was not paid in vain. 

For here is one of the truly dramatic stories of our 


time—the transformation of a nation within a genera- 
tion. 
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I hope that a great historian will soon record the story: 
of how an ancient nation has emerged from the shadows 
of its colonial past and from the tragedy of war to become 
one of the youngest and most vigorous constitutional 
democracies in the world. 

I want him to tell how this nation—through no fault 
of its own—was divided, invaded, and almost destroyed. 

I want him to record that, when the fighting stopped, 
Korea faced every conceivable difficulty: cities in ashes, 
millions of refugees, transportation in ruins, factories idle, 
inflation rampant, unemployment high. 

I want him to tell of the men and women who guided 
this nation through those terrible years; of their greatness 
and their shortcoming; of their foresight and their errors. 


I want him to describe the student uprising, the mili- 
tary revolution, and then the achievement of constitu- 
tional government in the fall of 1963. I want him to 
recall the sense of triumph and accomplishment—when 
the votes were cast and counted, and the people had 
made their choice of who would govern. 

I want him to record how you have taken your stand 
with other nations that are helping South Viet-Nam to 
resist a new Communist tactic, one that combines exter- 
nal aggression with internal terror. I want him to record 
that your contribution, in terms of population, matches 
ours. 


Finally, I want him to record the astonishing economic 
and social progress you have made: 


—record harvests in the last 3 years, and rapid indus- 
trialization have given Korea a growth rate of 8 
percent a year—one of the highest in the world; 

—commodity exports have grown from $41 million 
in 1961 to an estimated $250 million this year; 

—foreign exchange earnings are almost five times 
greater now than in 1961; 

——serious inflation has been controlled; 

—the rate of population growth has been brought 
down and thus you have dealt with one of Korea’s— 
and the world’s—most pressing problems; 

—thousands of acres of new land have been reclaimed 
and terraced, where farm families can settle and 
thrive; 

—your forests, devastated by war, have been replen- 
ished by conservation and new planting; 

—you have launched a new institute of science and 
technology, of great promise for your future growth; 

—you have encouraged, through your 90 percent lit- 
eracy rate, and through the passion of your people 
for education, a new generation of highly trained 
young men and women to take their place in indus- 
try, in government, in schools, and in your armed 
forces. 


I have seen in Korea how real and how realistic are 
the four goals of freedom adopted at Manila. 


You have fought——and are fighting now—so that Asia 
can be free from aggression. 
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You are moving rapidly in Korea to conquer hunger, 
illiteracy, and disease. 

You have shown leadership in helping build institu- 
tions that promise this region security, order, and prog- 
ress. Korea proposed, and was host to, the historic con- 
ference that created the Asian and Pacific Council. You 
became a charter member of the Asian Development Bank 
and helped to initiate the Manila Conference. 

You have sought reconciliation. The settlement with 
Japan will bring lasting benefits to both nations and 
strength to this part of the world. You aspire and are 
prepared to act—under the United Nations—to bring 
about the unity of the Korean nation. We support that 
aspiration and that position fully. 

And you are ready to play your part in bringing about 
an honorable peace in Viet-Nam. It is right, therefore, 
that I should end my trip through Asia here in Korea, 
where the four Goals of Freedom adopted at Manila are 
on their way to achievement. I have seen, listened, and 
learned much on this trip: 


—From the proud island of Samoa, teaching its chil- 
dren by television, to the dignity and dynamism of 
Thailand; 

—From the intention of New Zealand and Australia 
to enter helpfully into the life of Asia, to the vitality 
and determination of the Philippines; 

——From the solid agreement we found among allies at 
the Manila Conference; 

—From the understanding of that Conference that I 
found in Malaysia, to this thrilling climax in Seoul. 


The world has turned its cyes to Asia and begun to 
understand the goals, the problems, and the energy of 
this region where almost two-thirds of humanity lives. 

A new, young generation of Asian leaders is determined 
that there shall be security and order and progress in 
their region. These are men who are prepared to stake 
their lives on that proposition. 

The new Asia will remain loyal to its own traditions 
and culture and values, even as it works constructively 
with the United States and other nations throughout the 
world. 

I have seen palaces and universities, ordinary homes 
and village schools, new land developments, and new 
strains of rice for Asia’s millions. I have seen Cabinet 
ministers and schoolchildren, farm experts and our own 
fighting men. 

I have seen millions of faces—friendly and well-wish- 
ing. And I have been deeply encouraged. I leave today 
with a deep sense of confidence in the future of Asia and 
the Pacific. 

The tasks of economic and social and political devel- 
opment are hard and long. It will take time, persist- 
ence, and ingenuity to give permanence and stability to 
Asian regionalism. 

Difficult days lie ahead of us in Viet-Nam, until the 
Communists change their minds about fighting. We saw 
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in Korea—as we saw in Europe and other parts of Asia— 
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An effective Korean Government—engaged in a demo- 


MO! 


that they choose peace only when they know that mili- 
tary success is beyond their reach. We must, therefore, 
remain strong and resolute, until that day when those 
who started the fighting are ready and willing to end it. 
That day will come, for peace is right and inevitable, 
and the free people of Asia and the Pacific deeply long 
for it. 

My Korean friends, I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for the warmth of your welcome. 

I thank you for your courage and for your friendship— 
and for the testimony you are giving to the promise of 
freedom. 


cratic dialogue with a vigorous opposition—is transform. 
ing your country into a modern nation and a democratic 
state. You are playing a leading role in the creation of 
a new Asian community. A great and proud people is 
emerging onto the world scene from its historic isolation. 
Other nations have ‘played a part in that achievement. 
But it is the intelligence, the energy, the hard work, and 
the genius of the Korean people that are creating a new 
future for your country. 
Wesalute you. 


NOTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype. 





SEOUL, KOREA 


Joint Statement Following Talks Between President Johnson and 
President Park. November 2, 1966 


1. At the invitation of President Chung Hee Park of the Republic 
of Korea, President Lyndon B. Johnson of the United States arrived in 
Seoul on October 31, 1966, for a state visit to the Republic of Korea. 
President Johnson met with President Park at the Blue House on No- 
vember 1, 1966, for a discussion of the current international situation 
and to exchange views on problems of mutual concern to the two nations. 
After leaving the Blue House, the two Presidents continued their discus- 
sion in President Park’s special train en route to visit the 26th Division 
of the Republic of Korea Army. Present for these talks were Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, Ambassador Winthrop G. Brown, Special Assistant 
to the President Walt Rostow, Assistant Secretary of State William 
Bundy, Prime Minister Il Kwon Chung, Deputy Prime Minister Key 
Young Chang, Foreign Minister Tong Won Lee, Minister of National 
Defense Sung Eun Kim, Mr. Hu Rak Lee, and other high officials of 
both governments. 


Basic Po.icy 


2. President Park and President Johnson reaffirmed the strong ties 
of friendship traditionally existing between the Republic of Korea and 
the United States and their determination to continue the closest co- 
operation and consultation to secure a lasting peace in Asia and the 
Pacific under which freedom, justice, and prosperity for all would prevail. 


ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


3. The two Presidents confirmed their satisfaction at the unity 
demonstrated at the seven-nation conference held in Manila October 
24 and 25, 1966. They are resolved to devote all their efforts to the 
realization of the high but now achievable hopes expressed by the par- 
ticipating nations in the “Joint Communique,” “The Goals of Freedom,” 
and “The Declaration on Peace and Progress in Asia and the Pacific.” 
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Existing regional organizations and institutions should be developed 
to the fullest, with the continuing initiatives and efforts of nations in 
the area, whether or not represented in Manila. 

The evolving partnership of a new Pacific community should be 
open to all nations prepared to live at peace and to cooperate and work 
for the welfare of the people of Asia and the Pacific. 


VieT-NAM 


4. President Johnson expressed the admiration of the American 
people for Korea’s major contribution to the struggle in Viet-Nam and 
praised the Korean troops both for their valor on the field of battle and 
their effectiveness in peaceful and constructive endeavors to promote 
the welfare and improve the livelihood of the Vietnamese people. 

The two Presidents stressed that the defeat of aggression in Viet- 
Nam is vital to the full achievement of the goals stated at Manila. They 
again agreed to continue their military and other efforts, as firmly and 
as long as may be necessary, and at the same time to be prepared to pursue 
any avenue that could lead to a secure and just peace. They specifically 
reaffirmed that they would continue to act in the closest consultation in 
both these areas. 


KorREAN INTERNATIONAL ACTIONS 


5. The two Presidents reviewed the actions of the Republic of Korea 
in the international field under President Park’s leadership since their 
last meeting in May 1965. They noted in particular that the normali- 
zation of relations between the Republic of Korea and Japan had con- 
tributed significantly to the achievement of an atmosphere of further 
unity and stability in this part of the world. President Johnson expressed 
the view that the despatch of troops to help defend the Republic of 
Viet-Nam, the convening of the ASPAC meeting in Seoul, and the 
initiative for the seven-nation conference in Manila, together with the 
significant role which the Republic of Korea played at the conference 
were outstanding achievements which had placed Korea in the forefront 
of the free nations of Asia and earned the respect and admiration of free 
men everywhere. 

DEFENSE OF Korea 


6. The two Presidents acknowledged the need to ensure that the 
forces of aggression do not again menace the peace and tranquillity of 
the Republic of Korea. They agreed that the growing strength of the 
Communist forces in the northern part of Korea and of the Chinese 
Communists remained a major threat to the security of the Republic 
of Korea and neighboring areas. President Johnson reaffirmed the readi- 
ness and determination of the United States to render prompt and effec- 
tive assistance to defeat an armed attack against the Republic of Korea, 
in accordance with the Mutual Defense Treaty of 1954. President 
Johnson assured President Park that the United States has no plan to 
reduce the present level of United States forces in Korea, and would 
continue to support Korean armed forces at levels adequate to ensure 
Korea’s security. They agreed that their two governments would con- 
tinue to consult closely to ensure that the Korean forces are strengthened 
and modernized within the limitations imposed by legislative and 
budzetary considerations. 
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Korean Economic DEVELOPMENT 
7. President Park reviewed for President Johnson the progress which 
Korea had made in recent years in its economic and social development 
and in achieving political stability, and expressed his appreciation for 
United States cooperation in this effort. He outlined the objectives of 
the second 5-year economic development plan, by which the Republic 
of Korea intends to accelerate this progress toward its goal of a self- 
sustaining economy and a better life for the Korean people. 
8. President Johnson expressed his warm admiration for the sig- 
nificant achievements of the Korean Government and people in increas- — 
ing agricultural production, industrial output, savings, and domestic 
revenues over the past 18 months. He assured President Park that the 
United States Government intends to continue to support the growth Se 
of the Korean economy and in particular the implementation of the sec- 
ond 5-year plan. The two Presidents, noting the availability of funds to Th 
the Republic of Korea from other friendly governments and from inter- In 
national lending institutions such as the World Bank and the newly 
constituted Asian Development Bank, agreed that further development Mi 
loans, food for peace, and technical help in specialized areas would be ber 
the major forms of United States assistance to the achievement of Korea’s ger 
economic goals, as contemplated in their May 1965 joint communique. | 
yol 
TRADE AND EXCHANGES IN ALL FIELDS We 
the 
9. The two Presidents agreed that the stability and progress of the de 
Korean economy should make possible a substantial further expansion b to 
in trade between the two nations and in American private investment | ing 
in Korea. They agreed to an early exchange of missions to these ends. the 
In the same spirit, they agreed that exchanges among cultural leaders ke 
and intellectual groups in both countries should be promoted to the pr 
fullest possible extent, both through private and public channels. ‘e 
ScieENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT ie 
10. Recalling their agreement of May 1965, to cooperate in the ry 
establishment of a new institute to bring the benefits of applied science = 
and technology to the Korean economy and people, the two Presidents . 
noted with pleasure the strong progress that had been made toward the 
establishment of the Korean Institute of Science and Technology, which pan 
is destined to make a fundamental and significant contribution to the pe 
modernization of life and industry in the Republic of Korea. it. 
lea 
KoreEAN UNIFICATION we 
11. President Park expressed the heartfelt desire of all Koreans for th 
the unification of their homeland, and reaffirmed that it remains the firm ar 
policy of his government to seek reunification under the objectives and wh 
principles established by the United Nations and the relevant resolutions eq 
of the United Nations General Assembly. President Johnson pledged | Te 
his continued strong support for this policy. The two Presidents de- be 
plored the continuing refusal of the Communists to accept the com- all 
petence and authority of the United Nations, which refusal is responsible 4 
for prolonging the artificial division of Korea. : 
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CoNCLUSION 


12. On behalf of Mrs. Johnson, the members of his party, and the 
American people, President Johnson expressed his deepest thanks to 
President Park and to all citizens of the Republic of Korea for the over- 
whelming warmth of their reception and for the many courtesies extended 


to him during his visit. 


NOTE: As printed above, the joint statement follows the text released by the White 


House Press Office in Seoul, Korea. 





Seoul, Korea 


The President’s Farewell Remarks at Kimpo 
November 2, 1966 


International Airport. 


Mr. President, Mrs. Park, distinguished ministers, Mem- 
bers of Parliament and of the diplomatic corps, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


Mrs. Johnson and I leave for Alaska after 3 days in 
your wonderful land, meeting our friends, your people. 
We came here following the Manila Conference where 
the leaders of seven nations pledged their countries and 
dedicated their energies and talents to resisting aggression, 
to fighting hunger and illiteracy and disease, and conquer- 
ing it, providing for order and progress and security in 
the world, and finally for extending our hand out and 
keeping our guard up in an attempt to reason out the 
problems of the world instead of fighting them out. 

We expressed our great desire at any time, any place, 
to transfer our difficulties from the battlefield to the con- 
ference room. 

We in America love and cherish our liberty and our 
independence and our freedom, and we do not try to 
impose it upon other people. But we are determined to 
preserve it for ourselves and for our children. 

We at Manila listened and learned, and we did not try 
to dictate or to dominate. We realize all too well that 
no great power should try to force freedom and liberty on 
people who do not seek it or cherish it or desire or demand 
it. But it is evident from our discussions that all the 
leaders speaking for their people felt about freedom as 
we do. 

So I am returning to my country to tell my people that 
those that are nearest the demilitarized zone, those that 
are nearest the borders the aggressor has crossed, that those 
who are closest to aggression itself and feel it the most, are 
equally as determined to resist it as we are. And if their 
resistance is as determined and dedicated as I believe it to 
be, they will find in America not only a partner, but an 
ally who will stand shoulder to shoulder with them in 
protecting and preserving their right to determination, 
their right to freedom of choice, their right to liberty and 
freedom for themselves and their children. 


I believe the hundreds of thousands of Koreans who 
died here in this land in the fifties to preserve freedom for 
Korea and its children realized how precious freedom is— 
not just in the fifties—but in the sixties and the seventies 
and all of the years to come. 

And so long as you are determined to protect your own 
land and your own people and your own way of life from 
the aggressor’s might, you will find your American friends 
ready to stand by you and to support you in that 
protection. 

We have fallen in love with your country and with your 
people. We have great confidence in your future. Our 
stay here has been delightful and, Mr. President, you and 
Mrs. Park have gone far beyond your duty in providing 
for our comforts and a wonderful welcome. 


Thank you and goodby. 


NoTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype. 


Anchorage, Alaska 


The President’s Remarks at a Civic Meeting. 
November 2, 1966 


Governor Egan, Senators Bartlett and Gruening, Secre- 
tary Rusk, my old friend Ralph Rivers, Secretary Wade, 
Acting Mayor Hostettler, my fellow Americans, ladies and 
gentlemen, boys and girls: 


I am on American soil again, for the first time in 17 
days. And I am telling you it is a mighty good feeling. 

We have flown 28,000 miles since the 17th of October, 
and we have another 3,500 miles to go today and another 
speech coming up this evening. We have touched the 
perimeter of the Pacific at all its points: 


—at Hawaii in the east; 

—at New Zealand and Australia in the south; 
—at Malaysia in the west; 

—and now at Alaska in the north. 


We have seen the beaches of Samoa; the pastures of 
New Zealand; the ranches of Australia—so much like the 
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American West. We have been to the rice paddies of 
Viet-Nam, the Philippines, Thailand, the hills of Korea, 
the forests of Malaysia—and now we have seen the snow 
and the mountains of Alaska. 

We have been cooled by ocean breezes, warmed by the 
tropical sun, and now we feel what you probably call 
up here just the nip of autumn. 

We have talked of war and peace with the leaders of the 
world—of hunger, and of hope. We met with the leaders 
of many nations that are directly helping us to resist Com- 
munist aggression and bring peace to Viet-Nam. We met 
with the American boys at Cam Ranh Bay, who are led 
so ably by General Westmoreland. I want the mother of 
every American man there to know what General West- 
moreland told me personally face to face—that no com- 
mander in chief in the history of the American Nation 
had a better equipped, a more competent, or a more 
devoted Armed Forces than you have now. 

We saw great cities and small villages. We saw leaders 
and diplomats from many countries, soldiers in many uni- 
forms, and—most important—amillions of just ordinary 
men and women who trust America and who really think 
that they can believe our word and they can count on us 
as friends. 

And now we are coming to the end of our journey. We 
are winding our way back to Washington. 

It has been the most rewarding, the most thrilling, 
and the most encouraging journey of my entire life. I 
believe it may also have been the most important and 
the most historic. 

When I left Washington, I said that I expected no 
miracles to emerge from the Manila Conference. Each 
of the nations invited to Manila had long since com- 
mitted itself to seeking an early and an honorable end 
to the war. None of them had demanded the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the North—as President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill did in World War II. 
None of them had laid down any impossible conditions 
for a peaceful settlement. We had repeated again and 
again and again that we would be glad to go any place, 
talk to anyone any time without any preconditions. Yet 
all we have ever heard from the other side is that they 
renew their voice of hostility. 

Until that voice changes—until the Communists 
realize that they are not going to win this war and they 
cannot win this war—we think there will be no miracle 
in Viet-Nam. 

Yet if a miracle did not occur at the Manila Confer- 
ence, a meeting of mind and spirit did take place—and 
that may yet have had the greatest significance for all 
the nations of Asia and the Pacific. 

For there, the leaders of seven very different and very 
productive nations talked for days with a candor, with 
an understanding, and with a common sense of purpose. 
We spoke of the Pacific community of tomorrow. We 
acknowledged that we are neighbors and that we are 
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partners—that each of us has a stake—a very important 
one—in the peaceful and democratic development of this 
great part of the world. 

That partnership will endure just as long as the leaders 
who met at Manila want it to and who work and try to 
make it. And I think it will endure long after those of 
us who met there have passed from the scene. It is 
permanent, I think, because it is built on a foundation of 
historic necessity. 

We spoke of our resolve to seek four goals of freedom 
in Asia and the Pacific—freedom 


—to resist aggression so we won’t be swallowed up— 
not let the big one eat the little one; 

—to conquer hunger, illiteracy, and disease, the 
ancient enemies of mankind; 

—to build a region of security, order, and progress; 
and 

—to seek reconciliation and peace throughout Asia 
and the Pacific. 


I saw men and nations fulfilling these goals throughout 
our long journey. 

You all know that Communist aggressors tried to im- 
pose their will for many years now throughout the Pacific 
and Asia. 

They tried to impose the Communist will in the Philip- 
pines—and they failed. 

They tried to impose their will on Malaya—and they 
failed. 

They tried to impose their will on the great little Re- 
public of Korea—and they failed. 

And now openly and without provocation the Com- 
munists are trying to impose their will on the people of 
South Viet-Nam. Once again you can be sure of this: 
the Communists are going to fail in Viet-Nam. 

In each of the countries that Mrs. Johnson and I visited, 
we found men and women who are working to build a 
society of free people. They are on the high road to 
success. 

In Viet-Nam we are fighting at this very moment for 
the goals of freedom that we adopted at Manila. Those 
goals are what the struggle there in South Viet-Nam is 
really all about: whether these people have the right to 
self-determination, whether they can select the leaders of 
their own choice, or whether they can have them imposed 
by someone else. 


They are the North Star, really, of our common policy. 
The Communists would deny those goals that we 
enumerated in Manila. We would fulfill them. 

I am glad that I have ended my Pacific journey here 
in this wonderful State of Alaska. I passed through 
Hawaii on the way out—and we had a wonderful re- 
ception there, a very warm one, full of hospitality, and 
we treasured every moment that we spent in Hawaii. 

Now we are allowed to come here and stay all night 
with you in Alaska on our way back. That fact speaks 
of the future of this part of the country, because you 
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really are the bridge of this new partnership that I am 
talking about. You are on the rim of a new era. As 
the Pacific prospers and grows, Alaska—and Portland 
and Seattle and San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
Honolulu and all of these great Pacific areas—are going 
to grow and prosper, and have peace, too. 

You know something of the meaning of aggression. 
I was here with Senator Magnuson shortly after we had 
had a visit from the Japs in the early days of 1942. If 
we are going to have visits from any aggressors or any 
enemies I would rather have that aggression take place 
out 10,000 miles from here than to take place here in 
Anchorage. 


In 1942 Dutch Harbor was the target of an aggressor’s 
bombs. The Japanese came there and they did great 
damage. Their troops landed in the Aleutian Islands. 
When I first came here it was only a few days after that 
aggressor had struck. So I think you people in Alaska 
know—as probably no other State in the Union, except 
Hawaii, knows—why it is important to stop a would-be 
conqueror in his tracks. 


I think I ought to tell you, too, in conclusion, that I am 
very glad to be back here visiting again in a State that I 
helped to bring into being. For a long time there were 
rumors throughout the land that I did not want to see 
Texas drop to number two in size and I was resisting the 
admission of Alaska. Well, these rumors were untrue. 
I knew that Texas would still be the largest State in the 
Union in winter, when Alaska froze and contracted. 


I intend, in a few minutes, to sign two bills that are very 
important to Alaska. I will sign them here in this wonder- 
ful hotel in the great city of Anchorage. One of them 
will protect and conserve the North Pacific fur seals. The 
second is the Fish Protein Concentrate Act, which will 
mean so much to your people. 


It was made possible for me to sign this legislation 
because of the fine work done by the fine Congress, the 
89th Congress. I think it is the Great Congress. I think 
your grandchildren will read in their history books that 
the 89th Congress passed more legislation for the greatest 
good for the greatest number than any Congress in the 
history of this Nation. 


You hear enough of the bad, you read enough of the 
bad, and you see enough of the bad on TV, that you ought 
to know something about the good. There are no three 
Members of that Congress anywhere that have done more 
to help me pass legislation in behalf of all of the people 
than your great and your good Senators Bob Bartlett and 
Ernest Gruening and your wonderful Congressman Ralph 
Rivers. 

I want to say finally, that that bonfire last night was a 
welcome sight. It said: “You are home,” and I really 
believed it. 

Thank you, 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:45 a.m. in the Ballroom of the 
Anchorage Westward Hotel, at Anchorage, Alaska. 
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Anchorage, Alaska 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing the Fish 
Protein Concentrate Act. November 2, 1966 


I am today signing a bill which marks another advance 
in this Nation’s commitment to eliminate poverty, famine, 
and disease throughout the world. This measure will 
make it possible to apply the results of research from the 
laboratory to the economic large-scale production of a 
wholesome, nutritious protein concentrate. 

Protein deficiency is a problem even in our own country 
here in America. But even more important, it is the 
greatest cause of childhood disease and illness throughout 
the world—and particularly in the less developed 
countries. 

The fish protein concentrate to be developed in this 
program will be used to fortify foods of many kinds with- 
out changing their taste or their texture. It is easy to 
transport, because 85 percent of the world’s population, 
almost 3 billion people, live less than 500 miles from the 
sea. It can be made available without the need for special 
storage or refrigeration and its use throughout the world 
will not require any change in food custom or habits. 

The boundless fishery resources of the seas are as 
extensive as the seas themselves. Marine biologists tell 
us that the oceans could support an annual catch of 400 
to 500 million pounds of fish and that is a very important 
source of animal protein. 

Nevertheless, despite the world’s increased fishery 
efforts, 85 percent of this great potential supply goes 
unused every year. This fish protein concentrate program 
offers us an opportunity to utilize our fishery resources, 
to provide the world with a protein source of great value 
at a very low cost, to help our commercial fishing indus- 
try to prosper. This is a challenge and it is an important 
beginning. 

Thanks to the efforts of Senator Bartlett, Senator 
Gruening, and Congressman Rivers, it is now possible 
to take this important step in meeting one of the pressing 
problems of mankind. 

I think I ought to tell you that Senator Bartlett, Senator 
Gruening, Ralph Rivers, and I don’t always see every- 
thing alike. Sometimes we have differences of opinion. 
And that is what is wonderful about this country—these 
big States allow it. 

That is one reason why we like to live in a big State 
so we have plenty of working room. We don’t always 
see everything alike—even though we do see this protein 
bill alike—because if we did see everything alike we 
would all want the same wife. 

But generally speaking, when you look at what the 
89th Congress has done—and this message is just an- 
other one—there is more plus than minus, there is more 
good than bad, and that is the way you have to judge us. 


You can’t judge us on one strike out or one foul ball. 
You have to look at the hits, the runs, and the errors. 
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This year we asked the Congress to act on about 200 
bills. 

As J recall it, we passed 181 and we lost 19. Our 
batting average was .905. 

So this morning I ask all Americans—business and 
industry, our working people and our farmers, our col- 
leges and universities, from our laboratories, from our 
State and local governments—I ask all of you to try to 
help us unite this country. 

Let us always remember before we start talking about 
the woes and the problems and what is wrong with our 
neighbor, what is wrong with our other States, what is 
wrong with our leaders, let us all try to remember that 
when we are greatly divided there is danger. But in 
unity there is strength. 

Your country is just like your family. If you spend all 
of your time talking about your wife and your boy and 
your girl and what they have done wrong and the mistakes 
that they have made (and you can find plenty that we 
have all made—none of us are perfect) —if you spend all 
of your time talking about your family that’ way, it will 
add to your problems and won’t solve them. 

Rather than be a martyr and start feeling too sorry 
for yourself, just think about how wonderful it is to be in 
America; how far we have come; how much we have 
done; how much better off we are than most of the people 
of the world. 

Let us acknowledge our obligations to the Good Lord 
for having made all of this possible. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:59 a.m. in the Ballroom at the 
Anchorage Westward Hotel. 
As enacted, the bill (S. 2720) is Public Law 89-701. 


Return From the Asian Tour 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks at 
Dulles Airport. November 2, 1966 


I am happy to be back home. 

Thirty-one thousand, five hundred miles is a long way. 
And 17 days is a long time. 

But I know that every mile and every day was worth it. 

I am returning home with three strong impressions. 

First is the vitality of the New Asia. Everywhere fac- 
tories, schools, homes, and village centers are going up. 
A new, strong-minded, and dedicated generation is reach- 
ing out for progress in government, industry, and agricul- 
ture. 

And behind these men come the next generation—the 
school children. They came out in great numbers to 
greet us. Their faces glowed with life and warmth, intelli- 
gence and eagerness. 

I have put aside once and for all the old idea of faceless 
Asian masses. What I saw were hundreds of thousands 
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of unique individuals starting life well, clearly on the road 
to proud and responsible citizenship. 

There is still massive poverty to overcome. But there 
is a spreading confidence that comes when men see before 
their eyes that progress is possible by their own efforts. 

My second major impression is of unity—the solid unity 
achieved at the Manila Conference. The seven nations 
there set four goals: 

1. To be free from aggression ; 

2. To conquer hunger, illiteracy, and disease; 

3. To build a region of security, order, and progress; 

4. To seek reconciliation and peace throughout Asia 
and the Pacific. 

The chiefs of state and heads of government personally 
forged these goals in a private session together. They are 
not just slogans; they are the policy and purpose of seven 
nations. 

What Manila showed was this: Those nearest the ag- 
gression in Viet-Nam recognize it most clearly for what it 
is—a campaign to destroy and to conquer a small nation. 
Each of us rejected the voice of the appeaser and the heel 
of the aggressor. Our allies know that the constructive 
goals they have set for their people and their region will 
be frustrated unless aggression is defeated. 

We agreed that our goal is an honorable peace as soon 
as it can be obtained. Beyond that, we looked hopefully 
to the day when our adversaries will join in the war 
against hunger, illiteracy, and disease—and in building 
a region of security, order, and progress in Asia and the 
Pacific. 

I also had a deeply inspiring personal experience. 

I saw our men in Viet-Nam, fresh from battle; and in 
Korea, standing watch to deter a second invasion. 

I want every American to know that he can be proud 
of these men. As we reviewed their ranks together, Gen- 
eral Westmoreland said: “Mr. President, no Commander 
in Chief has ever commanded a finer fighting force than 
you see here.” 

Because of duty those men are in Viet-Nam and in 
Korea. And because of duty six of them died yesterday 
morning from Communist gunfire on the almost forgotten 
front of the 38th parallel in Korea. 

They died because there are men who still believe in 
force and who will not let others live in peace. 

We have lived with this fact too long to forget it this 
soon. 

For two decades—from Eastern Europe to South Viet- 
Nam—the Communists have used force to impose their 
will on others. Only when other nations stood up to them 
did they back down. 

The men I saw in South Viet-Nam are there because 
we believe aggression must not succeed again. We are 
not alone in that belief. 

The leaders who met in Manila know they have a 
share in keeping the peace in their own front yard. They 
know that if trouble spreads, local Communists backed 
by major Communist powers have an opportunity to take 
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sides—and then to take over. They know that it is their 
duty to keep the fires from spreading. 

We are doing our part. And I want to renew tonight 
the pledge I made to our men at Cam Ranh Bay: We 
shall never let them down, nor their fighting comrades, 
nor the 15 million people of South Viet-Nam, nor the 
hundreds of millions of Asians who are counting on us. 

The world of Asia and the Pacific is moving through a 
critical transition: from chaos to security; from poverty 
to progress; from the anarchy of narrow nationalism to 
regional cooperation; from endless hostility to a stable 
peace. It has been my hope and my prayer since I took 
leave of you that this journey and the meeting at Manila 
would help move things faster in the right directions. 
History will decide. No new treaties were made; no 
new commitments were offered. But I can tell you now 
that I return more confident and hopeful than I left. 

The job is certainly not done. The war in Viet-Nam 
is not over. Great obstacles must be overcome before 
progress is built into the life of Asia and the Pacific, and 
before the region organizes itself on a cooperative basis. 

But everywhere I went I met strong men who have put 
their hands to the task. 

I saw leaders who know that in this era, the ultimate 
source of political power lies with the people. In some 
nations the people have a greater voice in their own affairs 
than in others, but everywhere the drum beat of equality 
can be heard. And the leaders of modern Asia are getting 
in step with it. They will have our help. 

Since I left Washington I have seen millions of faces— 
by one estimate yesterday more than five million in all. 
Almost all of them—from Samoa to Korea—were friendly 
to the United States. 

They are united in our decision to resist force. 

They are united in our efforts to make this a better 
world. 

And they are united in seeking peace. Their leaders 
are willing to go anywhere, meet with any government, 
and enter into any honorable agreement that will settle 
our differences at the conference table instead of on the 
battlefield. 

But in the meantime, these people are counting on our 
dedication to freedom, not our doubts. They are betting 
their lives on our determination. 

So I have come home to say this: those of us who met 
at Manila know the road may be long and difficult. We 
know that each of us will make mistakes. But if our 
countrymen will stand with us—if we travel the difficult 
road together—we will come out well in the end. Where 
there is deep division in a land, there is danger. But 
where there is unity, there is strength. 

I want to leave you tonight with a prayer offered at the 
Sunday service when we were in Townesville, in northern 
Australia, as we set out for the Manila Conference: 

_“O God, Who has bound us together in this bundle of 
life, give us grace to understand how our lives depend 
upon the courage, the industry, the honesty and the integ- 
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rity of our fellow men, that we may be mindful of their 
needs, grateful for their faithfulness and faithful in our 
responsibilities to them * * *” 

It was in that spirit that we have for 17 days tried to 
represent the interests of our country and our fellow 
Americans. 


Thank you for coming out to see us. 
Good night. 


Servicemen in Viet-Nam 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Four Bills 
Dealing With the Welfare of Servicemen and 
Their Families. November 3, 1966 


I have signed into law four new measures that directly 
enhance the welfare of our men in uniform and their 
families. 

When I visited our troops in South Viet-Nam last week, 
I told them that the American people and their President 
would never let them down. The morale of our men is 
high, for they know why they are there. Their determi- 
nation is certain, for they know they will succeed. 

On that day at Cam Ranh Bay in South Viet-Nam I 
again pledged for myself and for the American people 
that the determination of our men will be matched by 
renewed resolve and increased support at home. 

The four measures I signed—each in its own particular 
way—renews that pledge. 

The first of these bills, H.R. 13448, will help bridge the 
distance between our servicemen in Viet-Nam and their 
families at home. In addition to letters and cards, free 
mail will now cover recorded messages. This means that 
our men in Viet-Nam can send home, postage-free, the 
sound of their own voices—and in some small way help 
ease the burden of being apart through words of love and 
reassurance. The new law will also help speed news- 
papers and magazines to our men in Viet-Nam by avail- 
able airlift, at lower surface mail rates. 

The second of these bills, H.R. 17271, will help elimi- 
nate a tax inequity that exists among our fighting men 
in Viet-Nam. It will raise from $200 to $500 per month 
the combat pay Federal tax exemption for junior officers 
who bear the brunt of the fighting. Enlisted men are 
already exempt from Federal tax on the pay they receive 
while serving in the battle zone. 

Another of these bills—H.R. 15748—authorizes a 
special 30-day leave for servicemen who voluntarily 
extend their tour of duty in South Viet-Nam for at least 
6 months. This special leave is not chargeable to regular 
leave. All transportation costs to and from the place 
the serviceman elects to spend his Jeave will be paid for 
by the Government. 
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The remaining bill, H.R. 14347, liberalizes the com- 
pensation payments to children and eligible parents of 
veterans whose death is service-connected and streamlines 
the paperwork involved in applying for these and related 
benefits. 

There can be no true measure of the heroic efforts of 
our servicemen in Viet-Nam. But at least we can assure 
them—through legislation such as the four I have 
signed—that everything we can do for them will be done. 

Our men are the best trained and best equipped in our 
history. They are under the command of our most able 
military leaders. We are speeding their mail—more than 
2,000,000 pounds every month. They are receiving the 
fastest and most modern medical care in the world—the 
remarkable care that saves the lives of almost 90 percent 
of those wounded. And through the GI bill I signed 
earlier this year, our returning servicemen will be able to 
get a fresh start through education and training. 

We will never fail our men in uniform. Their cause 
is just and our debt is great. 


NOTE: The four bills were approved by the President on November 
2, 1966. As enacted, they are: 





Lh See ee ee Public Law 89-725. 
£03 1) 3) Se Public Law 89-739. 
(23) | eee Public Law 89-735. 
by |: EE eee Public Law 89-730. 


Disposals From the National 
Stockpiles 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Four Bills 
for the Disposal of Excess Commodities. 
November 3, 1966 


The four bills I have signed highlight the record-break- 
ing achievements of the 89th Congress in enacting legis- 
lation to speed the disposals of surplus materials no longer 
needed in our national stockpiles. 

These measures bring to 23 the number of stockpile dis- 
posal bills passed by the second session of the 89th Con- 
gress. ‘Together with the 15 measures adopted at the 
first session, the 89th Congress enacted 38 separate stock- 
pile laws covering 44 different materials—from aluminum 
to zinc. The total value of these surplus materials is 
almost $2 billion. 

But these numbers alone cannot tell the full story of 
how the taxpayer, the economy, and the national defense 
have benefited from the legislation. 

It has helped insure the uninterrupted flow of vital sup- 
plies and equipment to our men in Viet-Nam, from 
aluminum landing mats for our fighting planes to copper 
firing caps for small arms ammunition. 

It has moved alloys in critically short supply from 
stockpile to smelter—to keep blast furnaces operating and 
the wheels of commerce turning. 
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It has helped ease some of the pressures of our econ- 
omy through the orderly sale of stockpiled materials to 
businesses, large and small, throughout the country. 

It has worked in countless other ways to help sustain 
our prosperity and to provide a fair return to the Treasury 
on the taxpayers’ investment. 

I want to commend the 89th Congress on its outstand- 
ing work in the field of stockpile legislation. I deeply 
appreciate the able leadership of Senators Richard Rus- 
sell and Stuart Symington, and Congressmen Mendel 
Rivers and Philip Philbin, who have served the national 
interest by bringing this record number of stockpile 
measures into being. 

NOTE: The President approved the four bills on November 2, 1966. 
As enacted, they are: 


H.R. 13320 (industrial diamond stones) ~----~ Public Law 89-723. 
H.R. 13370 (fused crude aluminum oxide)_-_ Public Law 89-724. 
H.R. 13661 (battery-grade synthetic manga- 

ONS NUNN) ie Public Law 89-726. 
SR 17576 TONNE) oe etn dwt. Public Law 89-740. 


Health and Education Legislation 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Four 
Bills. November 3, 1966 


Mr. Vice President, Secretary Gardner, distinguished 
Members of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


Thomas Jefferson once said: “The disease of liberty 
is catching. Our function is to maintain its vitality 
here . . . so that we will be the nucleus of a great army 
of people the globe around who desire to follow the same 
road we follow.” 

Well, I have just returned from a 31,500-mile trip 
throughout the Pacific. I visited seven nations. I saw 
more than 5 million people. And I can tell you that the 
words Thomas Jefferson spoke more than 100 years ago 
are truer today than they were when he spoke them. 

I cannot think of a better homecoming for an Ameri- 
can President than to be standing here in the East Room 
this morning—less than 24 hours after my return—to 
sign four landmark health and education bills. These 
four bills will help us maintain our vitality here at home. 
They will act as a beacon of hope to our friends around 
the world. 

Today, thanks to our great 89th Congress, American 
boys and girls can look forward to the future with re- 
newed hope. We have madc the greatest national com- 
mitment to education in our history through our Federal 
Government. 


That commitment says that every American child will 
have all the education that he can take, that he can 
absorb. He will have it from the best teachers that any 
enlightened nation can train. He will have it with the 
best facilities that a rich nation can afford. 
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That commitment begins with the kindergarten. It 
extends through the university, and even beyond. There 
is not a classroom or a library or a laboratory or teacher 
or researcher or a student or a scholar that will not benefit 
from these measures that we are signing this morning. 

These benefits have already begun. But with the two 
education bills that I am signing today, we are enlarging 
and greatly extending those benefits. 

These measures are a great national investment in the 
education of the people of America. 

The other two measures that we are here to sign are 
equally important investments in the health of the people 
of America. For the Congress in its wisdom has also 
acted to match the achievements of modern medicine 
with the needs of our people. 

Thanks to the great 89th Congress, every older Amer- 
ican can now live out his life without the fear that serious 
illness will leave him destitute. 

Thanks to the great 89th Congress, we have already 
launched an all-out attack on the three largest killers of 
the people of America: heart disease, stroke, and cancer. 

Thanks to the great 89th Congress, 20 million children 
have already been vaccinated against diseases that would 
cripple their bodies. 

The two measures I am signing today build on these 
great beginnings. The point I want to make, and I want 
to constantly make it, and reiterate it: We are not just— 
during these days—talking about doing these things. We 
are not just talking about our hopes. We are doing 
them. 

And every Member of the Congress from both parties 
who has participated and who has supported these pro- 
grams ought to be recognized. ‘The people of this coun- 
try ought to know that we are getting action. 

The two measures that I am signing today build on 
these great beginnings. First we have the Comprehen- 
sive Health Planning Act. Modern medicine has pro- 
duced miracle drugs which attack dozens of diseases all 
at once. But our health services and our health pro- 
grams are still trying to deal piecemeal with one affliction 
after another. So this act will broaden the whole base of 
our State and local health programs. It will bring them 
into line with the achievements of the 20th century 
medicine. 

The second act will help our hardworking doctors and 
our overburdened hospitals. It will train thousands of 
our health workers and other technicians that are desper- 
ately needed in every hospital, in every clinic, and in 
every doctor’s office in this country. 

The ideal of a sound mind and a sound body is as old 
as civilization itself. 

The four measures that the President will shortly sign 
will bring us closer to that goal than men have ever come 
before. 

I see in this room a great many of the progressive 
legislators who have labored for this cause through the 
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years. I commend them on finally reaching the day 
when we enacted this legislation. 

I am very happy to observe that the man who will 
execute and translate these words into actions has been 
planning in this field for many years. President Eisen- 
hower had a commission created in 1960 to explore and 
to make recommendations. The head of that commis- 
sion was Mr. John W. Gardner. Mr. Gardner today 
as a member of my Cabinet will have a chance to carry 
into execution some of the plans that he advocated. 

I am happy to observe Mr. George Meany here on the 
front row this morning. Because for all these years that 
he has been working in behalf of the laboring men of this 
country, he has realized that there is not anything more 
important to human beings in this country than the edu- 
cation of their children and the health of their bodies. 

So this is a great day for me. It is good to be back. 
It is good to have all of you here, particularly those of 
you who chair the committees, who belong to the com- 
mittees, who have made it possible for us to sign this 
legislation. 

Even though it is close to the election, I want to observe 
that a great deal of this legislation which has been 
produced in the 89th Congress has been bipartisan legisla- 
tion—supported by members of both parties. 

I have always felt that if we did what was best for 
America, we would do what is best for ourselves. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:03 p.m., in the East Room at the 
White House. 

As enacted, the Comprehensive Health Planning and Public 
Health Services Amendments is Public Law 89-749, the Allied 
Health Professions Personnel Training Act is Public Law 89-751, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments is Public 


Law 89-750, and the Higher Education Amendments is Public Law 
89-752. 


Demonstration Cities and Clean 
Water Restoration Bills 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks Upon Signing 
the Bills Into Law. November 3, 1966 


Since the dawn of civilization, man has been the un- 
willing pawn of the forces of his environment. Even 
when he has come to terms with those forces, the terms 
have never really been his own. 

But we now possess the tools to reach out into our 
environment and shape it to our will. And today, Con- 
gress has put some of those tools in our hands. 

With them we are going to meet, head-on, two of the 
central challenges of our time: the slow decay of our cities, 
and the relentless poisoning of our waters. 

The first of these two measures, the Model Cities Pro- 
gram, recognizes that cities are made of people, not just 
brick and mortar. 
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It does us no good to clean out our slums if the people 
there have no place to go. 

It does us no good to build modern schools if there are 
no children to attend them. 

It does us no good to give workers new skills if they are 
unable to find jobs. 

These are the hard lessons of the past. With the Model 
Cities Program: 


—Poor children can have a rain-free roof over their 
heads and a rat-proof bedroom to sleep in. 

—Our families can live in decent communities where 
green parks and open spaces will inspire their pride 
and enrich their lives. 

—Our unemployed citizens can come off the welfare 
rolls and onto the payrolls. 

—All of our citizens can have the schools, the trans- 
portation, the medical care, and the recreation that 


spell the difference between despair and the good 
life. 


Let me be clear about one point. This is not a measure 
just for big cities, or just for small cities. 

It is a measure for all cities. 

And making it work will not be easy. 

It will take all of our talents—and the energies and 
support of State and local governments, of public and 
private groups, and of individual citizens. 

No one knows this better than the two men whose task 
is to make this program work. 

They are Secretary Bob Weaver and his deputy, Robert 
Wood. They are exceptional men who relish the 
strength of ideas. But they are also doers, who know that 
ideas have to be translated into action. 

The second bill we sign today will also enhance the 
quality of life for every American. The Clean Water 
Restoration Act gives us power to rescue the once-clear 
waters of our streams, rivers, and lakes from the growing 
menace of pollution. 

Like the problems of the cities, water pollution can no 
longer be attacked piecemeal. 


Our attack must be comprehensive, and it must be 

total. Pollution is not a problem of individual cities, or 
_ even individual States. It is the problem of entire water- 
sheds and river basins. And there is where it must be 
fought. 

The new measure will allow us to do just that. It en- 
larges and strengthens the comprehensive approach al- 
ready begun. 

It creates new incentives for our States and cities. It 
strengthens their partnership with industry and the Fed- 
eral Government. It enables us to work together on 
sound and practical plans for controlling pollution, once 
and for all. 

Clean streets and clear rivers—could anything be more 
basic to a Great Society? 
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Could anything be more vital to our children? 

I have signed many bills as President. But none has 
given me greater pleasure than the ones we are about to 
sign this afternoon. For they are proud additions to the 
legacy of a greater America. 

NOTE: As enacted, the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 


velopment Act of 1966 is Public Law 89-754, and the Clean Water 
Restoration Act of 1966 is Public Law 89-753. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
NOVEMBER 3, 1966 


THE Present. Good afternoon, ladies and gentleman. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN To UNDERGO SURGERY 


I wanted you to know that my doctors have recom- 
mended that I undergo surgery to repair a defect at the 
site of the incision made during the gall bladder operation 
a year ago. 

About 6 months ago a small bulge began to appear in 
the region of the scar on the right side of my abdomen. 
Although it would disappear from time to time, I experi- 
enced a continuing soreness and a drawing sensation. 
The protrusion has enlarged recently and the soreness has 
recurred, and the doctors have therefore recommended 
surgery. 

After final discussions with Dr. Burkley in Seoul, Korea, 
Tuesday, I agreed to his recommendation that the opera- 
tion take place within about 15 days from now. 

The doctors also intend at that time to remove a small 
polyp from my throat. 

They have recommended that I begin a reduced sched- 
ule of activity in preparation for the operation. I intend 
to leave tomorrow for Texas. 

I would expect to put in rather a heavy day tomorrow 
on desk work and bills and leave some time in the 
afternoon. 


Mr. Moyers is here with the doctors who will take part 
in the operation, and who have participated in the 
diagnosis. 

They will come in and be glad to answer any questions 
you may have to ask. They will be Dr. Burkley; Dr. 
James Cain of Mayo’s; Dr. Devine, the throat man from 
Mayo’s; and Dr. Gould, the throat specialist from New 
York, who has been treating me. 


INTRODUCTION OF PRESIDENT’S PHYSICIANS 


Mr. Moyers. The President will go back to his office 
and I will bring the doctors in. We will have a session 
with them before anyone leaves. 

These will all be in the material you will receive as you 
leave here, but Dr. James Cain is to my far left. Dr. 
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Cain is a longtime personal physician to the President’s 
family. 

Next on my left is Adm. George Burkley, Physician to 
the President. 

On my right is Dr. W. James Gould, director of oto- 
laryngology at the Lenox Hill Hospital. 

You will have biographical sketches of the doctors. 

Dr. Hallenbeck is not here. He is the surgeon who 
performed the operation last year, and will again be the 
principal surgeon. 

Dr. Kenneth D. Devine is to my right. He is a member 
of the section of plastic surgery of the Mayo Clinic. 

Dr. Hallenbeck is head of a section on general surgery 
and head of the section of surgical research of the Mayo 
Clinic. 

Dr. Burkley has a statement, a copy of which will also 
be in the material you receive as you leave here. 


STATEMENT ON THE PRESIDENT’S CONDITION 


Dr. Burktey. At the time of the President’s gall 
bladder surgery, drains were placed in the abdominal wall 
about | inch from the end of the incision on the right side. 
This is routine procedure in such surgery. 

Following removal of the drains, the wound appeared 
to heal completely. On several occasions, a drawing pain 
was noticed in the region of the scar localized where the 
drains had been removed. In April 1966 a small pro- 
trusion was noted. 

There has been a continuing soreness and a drawing 
sensation in this area. The protrusion has enlarged some- 
what in the last 3 weeks and is now approximately the 
size of a silver dollar. It is reducible when the President 
is either lying down or wearing a back brace. 

Since there has been some recent enlargement of the 
protrusion and recurrent soreness, surgical repair is there- 
fore advisable. 

In August, a small polyp in the region of the right vocal 
cord of the President’s throat was noted. This cleared up 
from time to time. This polyp was again noted just prior 
to the Asia trip and Dr. W. J. Gould of New York City 
and Dr. Kenneth Devine of the Mayo Clinic recom- 
mended that it be removed. At the time the abdominal 
wall is repaired, the polyp will be removed from the 
throat. 

There is no indication of any serious problem in either 
instance, and his general health continues to be excellent. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. What is the nature of the protrusion? 

Dr. Burk ey. As the word itself implies, it is just as 
you look at something, there is a little hump, that is what 
is the connotation. 

Q. Doctor, could you define a polyp for us? 

Dr. Goutp. The polyp is a soft tissue protrusion, that 
is like a grape, actually. 

Q. Like what? 

Dr. Goutp. A small grape. 
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Q. What would cause it? 

Dr. Goutp. In this instance, excess voice usage. 

Q. What would be the size of the polyp, sir? 

Dr. Goutp. Three millimeters, subcortical. 

Q. That might be an explanation for hoarseness from 
time to time? 

Dr. Goutp. Yes. 

Q. How do you characterize it—a minor surgery? 

Dr. Goutp. Any surgery is a surgical procedure and 
minor or major, according to the individual. It is a small 
amount of tissue. I will put it that way. 

Q. Would this polyp be tested for a malignancy? 

Dr. Gou tp. Yes. 

Q. Dr. Burkley, do you expect the surgery, the opera- 
tion, to be held in Bethesda Naval Hospital? 

Dr. Burkey. The decision on where the surgery is to 
be performed has not been decided, it has not been made. 

Q. What is the size of the protrusion? 

Dr. Carn. I think that you ought to be sure you under- 
stand this pretty well. There is a small defect at the end 
of the scar, as Dr. Burkley mentioned, where the drains 
were removed. This is about the size of the end of your 
finger, perhaps, the area there. 

Then, out from this, there is a protrusion about the size 
of a silver dollar, or maybe a golf ball. Let me show you 
here. It is something kind of this way. 

Say there is a hole there, and the protrusion is some- 
thing like that [illustrating], and when he lies down, it 
goes back in. 

Q. What caused this, doctor? 

Dr. Carn. Well, it is a weakness in the wall there at 
the area where these drains were in, and the muscles have 
spread apart just a small amount there. 

Q. Do they call this an incisional hernia? 

Dr. Cain. That would be a proper name for it. 

Q. How do you repair it? 

Dr. Carn. It is very simple in that you can make an 
incision over it and pull the muscles together and close it. 

Q. Is this a frequent development? 

Dr. Carn. It is a frequent development. _ It is reason- 
ably frequent. You hope it won’t happen, but it hap- 
pens often enough that I think you would say it was 
frequent. 

Q. What do you think causes it beyond that? 

Dr. Burkey. Well, the drainage area doesn’t have 
the same opportunity to heal as when the whole thing is 
tied tightly, and that sometimes makes that area a little 
weaker and more apt to occur in that area. 

Q. Do cither of these two procedures that you describe 
present problems normally, with the average patients? 

Dr. Burkey. No, there is no particular problem. 

Q. Is it the plan that the President will remain at the 
ranch until the operation? 

Mr. Moyers. That hasn’t been definitely decided. 

Dr. BurkLey. It is recommended that the President 
have approximately 2 weeks’ rest, at least 2 weeks’ rest 
before any procedures are attempted. 
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Q. What effect does the removal of the polyp have 
upon the speaking after the operation? That is, for any 
period of time, will it be difficult to speak? 

Dr. Goutp. There will be hoarseness for 2 or 3 weeks, 
due to local tissue swelling, but there should be no per- 
manent effect upon speech. 

Q. How long would he ordinarily be hospitalized for 
this procedure? 

Dr. Goutp. Overnight for the polyp. 

Dr. Cain. He will be in the hospital for several days 
all together, with this, but he will be in good shape as 
soon as he is out from under any anesthesia that he is 
given, and it will be a very minor disability from that 
standpoint. 

Q. Will both operations be done at the same time and 
under the same anesthesia? 

Mr. Moyers. Yes. 

Q. Would it require as much anesthesia as in the last 
operation? 

Mr. Moyers. No. 

Q. How long is the operation? 

Mr. Moyers. Probably less than an hour for both 
things, from beginning to end. 

Q. Are these things of an emergency nature, that they 
have to be done? 

Dr. Carn. No, these things are things that we have 
recognized, actually, as Dr. Burkley mentioned, for some 
time. Many people have these, and ordinarily, or often, 
you can do nothing about them. But during this trip, 
as some of you know, he was quite active in doing an 
awful lot of standing and walking and so forth, and this 
seemed to be enlarging very slightly. 

Dr. Burkley, at that time, I think, decided that he 
thought we ought to go ahead and repair these. 

While doing it, we decided we would take care of both 
things at the same time and get it done. 

Q. Could it have waited until next week? 

Dr. Cain. Well, once the decision is made, I think you 
ought to go ahead and get it done. This is the thing. 

I do think that extra working and exercise, and so 
forth, adds to the enlargement a little bit. 

Q. Did the President ask if it could be delayed any? 

Dr. Cain. He asked our advice about whether it 
should be delayed, and Dr. Burkley and I certainly con- 
cur that, for many reasons, one, because of the fatigue 
of this trip, and so forth, and getting ready for this oper- 
able procedure, I thought that he ought to take some 
time off. I hope he will. 

Q. You don’t describe this in the nature of an 
emergency? 

Dr. Carn. It is not an emergency in that way. 

Q. Did the doctors recommend against a weekend 
political trip with all of its talking? 

Dr. Burkey. I recommended that the President, in- 
asmuch as this was indicated, or this surgery was indi- 
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cated, have it done at an early date. On the basis of 
that, I recommended that he have a period of rest of 
approximately 2 weeks beforehand. 

I feel that that indicates against a weekend trip, as you 
mentioned. 

Q. Did this Asian trip aggravate the situation at all, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Burkey. I beg your pardon? 

Q. Did the trip to the Far East aggravate this? 

Dr. Burk ey. It aggravated it, but the symptoms 
were there. There was a slight increase, and we noted a 
slight increase in the size of the protrusion during that trip. 

Therefore, I would think that there was some effect 
from the strenuous trip. 

Q. Did it cause him great pain during the trip? 

Dr. Burkey. Not great pain, but just stress, a little 
disturbance there, and a pulling sensation, and a drawing 
sensation in the area. 

Q. You mentioned he was wearing a back brace. Has 
the President worn a back brace very often? 

Dr. Burkey. He has been wearing it quite regularly, 
since this protrusion was noted. It was noted in April. 

Mr. Moyers. The protrusion was noted in April, and 
the polyp was noted in August. 

Q. Dr. Gould, is a polyp like this generally malignant 
or generally not malignant? 

Dr. Gou tp. It is not generally, but it will be tested, 
regardless. 

Q. Will anyone fill in for the period when the Presi- 
dent is under anesthesia? 

Mr. Moyers. I don’t believe so. 


Q. Would it be fair to say that further effort on the 
President’s part would further aggravate his condition? 

Dr. BurkLEY. It is my opinion that inasmuch as he has 
noted some change in it during this Asian trip, that it 
would be advisable not to do a similar trip until the repair 
is accomplished. 

Mr. Moyers. Let me make certain that you under- 
stand the material in the package. You will get the bio- 
graphical sketches of the men who are here—Dr. Burkley, 
Dr. Devine, Dr. Cain, and Dr. Gould. You will also get 
a biographical sketch on Dr. Hallenbeck, who is not here, 
but who will again perform the surgery. 

You will also get a biographical sketch on Dr. Edward 
Paul Didier, consultant in anesthesiology in the Mayo 
Clinic, and instructor in anesthesiology in the Mayo Grad- 
uate School of Medicine, who was the President’s 
anesthetist last fall. 

There is also a biography of Dr. J. Willis Hurst, profes- 
sor and chairman of the Department of Medicine, of the 
Emory University School of Medicine, and continuing 
consultant to the President. 

Also there will be a sketch on Dr. Lay M. Fox, the 
White House physician. 

Those of you who wish to may leave at this point. 
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Q. What is the President’s weight? Can we get some 
vital statistics on the President, like what does he weigh? 
Dr. BurKLEY. He weighs somewhat over 200 pounds. 

Q. Somewhat over? 

Dr. BuRKLEY. He contemplates a diet program during 
this period prior to the surgery. 

Q. Do you want him below 200 pounds? 

Dr. BurKLEY. We would like to have him around the 
same weight as he had at the time of the other surgery. 

Q. Which was what? 

Dr. Burkey. Around 198 or 196, I think, but he may 
not lose that much. He is a tall man, and actually a lot 
of men smaller than he is weigh around 200 or 210, and 
think nothing of it. If he gets down to that, he is really 
doing very well. 

Q. How much over 200 is he? 

Dr. BurKLey. I don’t know exactly. He had been 
ranging around between 200 and 215. I don’t know 
exactly what his weight has been the last few days or 
weeks. 

Mr. Moyers. Thank you, gentlemen. 


noTE: President Johnson’s eighty-first news conference was held in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House at 3:30 p.m. on Thursday, 
November 3, 1966. 


Truth-in-Packaging and Child 
Protection Bills 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks at the Signing 
Ceremony for the Two Bills. November 3, 1966 


We have met this evening to fulfill two obligations to 
the American family. 


—Weare here to defend truth. 
—We are here to avoid tragedy. 


The two laws I sign this evening will help the American 
housewife to save her pennies and dimes—and the Amer- 
ican mother to save the lives of her children. 

The first law is the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act. 
Its purpose is to uphold truth. Its target is labels that 
lie—packages that confuse—practices that too often deny 
the consumer a fair test and a clear choice in the shopping 
place. 

This is a strong and simple law. It requires the manu- 
facturer to tell the shopper—clearly and understand- 
ably—exactly what is in a package. Who made it. How 
much it contains. How much it costs. 

The housewife should not need a scale, a yardstick, or 
a slide rule when she shops. This law will eliminate that 
need. The housewife should not have to worry which is 
bigger: “the full jumbo quart” or “the giant economy 
quart.” This law will free her from that uncertainty. 
It will protect her from being shortchanged by “slack 
filling”—where a box is made bigger than its contents. 


This law is one weapon against high prices. It will 
mean that the American family will get full and fair value 
for every penny, dime, and dollar they spend. 

The great majority of American manufacturers will 
welcome this law. It protects the honest manufacturer 
against dishonest competitors. It encourages fair com- 
petition, competition based on quality, value, and price. 
It reflects our strong belief that American producers can 
meet—and want to meet—the test of truth. 

We are going to put this law to work right away. I am 
directing John Connor, the Secretary of Commerce, to 
proceed immediately to call in those industries where the 
congressional hearings have shown protection to be most 
needed. 

This Fair Packaging and Labeling Act will go a long 
way toward ending confusion and restoring truth in the 
marketplace. The second law I sign—the Child Protec- 
tion Act—will do no less in protecting the American fam- 
ily from needless tragedy. 

It will ban the sale or use of toys and other children’s 
articles that contain dangerous or deadly substance. 

It will ban the sale of other household articles so haz- 
ardous that even labels cannot make them safe. 


—Now there is a law that says the eyes of a doll will not 
be poisonous beans. 

—Now there is a law that says what looks like candy 
will not be deadly firecracker balls. 

—Now there is a law that says Johnny will not die be- 
cause his toy truck was painted with a poison. 


Both these laws offer sweeping new protection to the 
American family. 

Both break new ground for the Federal Government. 
But both are in a great American tradition. Thomas 
Jefferson said the first object of government was the care 
of human life and happiness. That is the single object 
of these two laws. They are based upon the principle of 
fair dealing which created the Pure Food and Drug Act— 
the Fiber Products Identification Act—and other hu- 
manitarian laws which have protected American moth- 
ers, fathers, and children for generations. 

The two landmark laws I sign here are fitting com- 
panions to the other great safeguards enacted by the 89th 
Congress: the Traffic Safety Act and the Tire Safety Act. 

These two laws confirm the historic record of compas- 
sion, wisdom, and achievement that has established this 
as the Great Congress. 

And they further establish that Congress in the hearts 
of the people. 

Weare proud and we are grateful. 


—Because we are fathers and mothers and families. 
—Because we are wage-earners, housewives, and con- 
sumers. 
—Because we are Americans, and better protected now 
by America’s laws. 
NOTE: As enacted, the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act (S. 985) is 


Public Law 89-755, and the Child Protection Act (S. 3298) is 
Public Law 89-756. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
NOVEMBER 4, 1966 


Tue Present. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 
I will be glad to take any questions. 


QUESTIONS 
THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTH DURING THE ASIAN TRIP 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the report you gave us 
on your health yesterday, could you tell us whether your 
doctors at any point advised you not to go on your 
Asian trip or to cut down on your rather strenuous pace 
while you were over there? 

Tue PresipENnT. No, they never, at any time, con- 
sidered doing it. I think the best indication of my gen- 
eral physical condition is that notwithstanding the minor 
problems I have with my throat and with the little stitch- 
ing they need to do, the repair work, is that even though 
I had both of those problems, I did make the Asian trip. 

I didn’t get weary. I didn’t stay tired, and I got 
plenty of rest throughout. 

I had the advantage that some of those who accom- 
panied me did not. For instance, from Korea to Alaska, 
I could sleep 6 hours in a bed that was as comfortable as 
a hotel room. 

From Alaska to Washington, I could rest 5 or 6 
hours—and you had to sit up in a chair. 

Most of this weariness, I think, was some of you en- 
gaging in introspection after you returned home. 


EFFECT OF THE ELECTIONS ON THE VIET-NAM SITUATION 


Q. Mr. President, in your estimation, will the outcome 
of the elections have any influence on the Communist 
willingness, or attitude, toward continuing the war in 
Viet-Nam? 

THE PreEswwENT. I am not a good judge of just what 
the Communists’ reaction will be. I think, in the past, 
that some foreign nations have misunderstood the Ameri- 
can system. I hope they will be very careful not to make 
any mistakes of judgment about this election. 

I see no reason why the election should greatly affect 
any decision they might make. 

The President is not a candidate in this election. I 
cannot conceive, if the people go out and vote, that the 
decision of the election could in any way change the 
Government’s policies. 

There is no one that I know of that thinks there is 
going to be any great change in the Senate. Although 
my delightful friend, Senator Dirksen, optimistic as he 
is, feels that there may be at least a gain of 75, I notice 
the chronic campaigners, like Vice President Nixon, have 
begun to hedge and pull in their horns. 
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I would doubt that there is going to be any substantial 
change. But I could point out that with the House of 
Representatives now at 295 to 140, there could be a 
change of 40 or 50 as there has been on an average since 
1890, and not adversely affect the Government program. 

I don’t think it is going to affect the Viet-Nam situa- 
tion in any event. They may talk, and argue, and fight, 
and criticize, and play politics, from time to time, but 
when they call the vote on supporting the men—the 
defense bill—in the Senate it will be 83 to 2, and in the 
House it will be 410 to 5. Everybody can understand 
that. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FAR EAST TRIP 


Q. Mr. President, what do you consider to be the most 
significant outcome of your Far East trip? 

THE PresipenT. I think it served several good pur- 
poses. First, I think it was highly successful. I think 
it demonstrated to all the world that the seven participat- 
ing nations were united—united in their determination 
to support the men at the fighting front; united in their 
determination to preserve the integrity of territorial 
boundaries; united in their determination to develop a 
new Asia with prosperity and plenty; united in their de- 
termination to walk the last mile to go to any corner, any 
time, meet with any government, to try to further the 
search for peace. 

Several nations on their own have already communi- 
cated the communiqué and the results of that conference 
to other nonaligned, neutral nations. Mr. Harriman, as 
my representative, has visited several important capitals. 
Mr. Bundy is presently visiting important capitals. Mr. 
Eugene Black is following our tracks through Asia, and 
following up on some of the economic programs. 

I think that it put the spotlight of the world on a very 
neglected part of the world. I think that we realize that 
two out of every three people living today live in that 
area. 


The problems are there and we faced up to those prob- 
lems, presenting some solutions. And I think in due time 
you will see that they will be effective. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SURGERY 


Q. Mr. President, how do you feel personally as you 
approach these two operations, both physically and men- 
tally? For instance, does your throat hurt you when you 
talk? Do you have any feeling of dread about going 
under surgery again? 

Tue Preswent. No. I don’t recommend them. | 
don’t favor them. I don’t think it ought to be a part of 
your vacation. But those things come to you and you 
have to face up to them. 

I think I am very fortunate that I have a job that I can 
kind of regulate myself; that I have a lot of good help; 


that I have the finest doctors and the best hospital facili- 
ties in the country. 
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And actually, after all, it is not anything to make a 
great show over. They are relatively minor. Most of the 
people in this room have suffered considerably more se- 
rious problems than I will face with getting a little polyp 
out of my throat. 

I don’t think it will be necessary to use my throat very 
much, anyway, in the next few days. 


ADDITIONAL MANPOWER FROM VIET-NAM ALLIES 


Q. As a result of your talks with the leaders of our al- 
lies in Viet-Nam, would you anticipate that more man- 
power will be forthcoming from them in the near future 
for that war? 

Tue Presipent. General Westmoreland made it clear 
that we would need additional manpower. All the par- 
ticipants in the conference heard his presentation. 
When, as, and if he asks for additional manpower, we will 
supply it, and I think that every nation involved will do 
what they thought was desirable and necessary to sup- 
port the men that they have protecting the territorial in- 
tegrity of that area. 

I think it is bad for you to speculate in “Andrew H. 
Brown” figures about how many hundreds of thousands 
are going to be needed when General Westmoreland him- 
self doesn’t know. But I think suffice to say, without in- 
volving any credibility, that whatever is needed is going 
to be done. We are not going to leave those men there 
asking for support and not give it to them. 

I think that we have reasonable strength there now. | 
think we will add to it from time to time. I would hope, 
of course, that the adversary would see the utter futility 
of continuing this confrontation and would agree to go 
from the battlefield to the conference room. 

But until he does, the men there are going to give a 
good account of themselves. General Westmoreland said 
no Commander in Chief ever commanded a more profi- 
cient or competent group of men. If they need some 
more to help them, they will be sent. 


SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD VIET-NAM FIGHTING 


Q. Mr. President, on that point you said recently that 
only two nations want the fighting continued. Does this 
mean the United States has had some positive indication 
from the Soviet Union that it would like to see the fight- 
ing stopped? 

Tue Presipent. Yes, I believe most of the nations 
of the world would like to see the fighting stopped. I just 
can’t conceive of any nation enjoying what is going on. I 
think most of them can realize the danger of continuing 
this unpleasantness. 

I don’t know that many nations have much power to 
do anything about it. 

_ I know we want it stopped. We would like to stop 
it tomorrow. We would like to stop it today. We would 
like to stop it this minute. 

We will do anything we can, with honor, to stop it. 
We seek peace. We search for peace. We are willing 


to do anything we can to get peace except surrender. 
We are not asking any unconditional surrender on the 
part of the adversary. We are just saying to them, 
“Come in the room and let’s reason together. Let’s talk 
out our difficulties.” 

They refuse to do that. 

Now I don’t know why they refuse to do it. I think 
as time goes on and they see that that is the better course, 
I hope they will do it. When they do, they will find us 
a willing participant in any meeting that can be agreed 
upon. 

Q. Could you be more specific, sir, about the Soviet 
position? 

Tue Presipent. I said that I thought every nation, 
except our adversaries, would like to see the fighting 
stopped. I am not a spokesman for the Soviet Union. 
I cannot speak for Mr. Brezhnev, Mr. Kosygin, or Mr. 
Gromyko, but I have every reason to believe that they 
would like to see the fighting stopped as much as we 
would like to see it stopped. I think everybody else in 
the world would like to see it stopped. 

Perhaps the North Vietnamese would like to see it 
stopped but our communication is bad and at least up 
to this time we have been unable to convince them that 
the way to stop it is to come to the conference room. 

Now we don’t know why. We wish we did know why. 
We would go more than halfway if we just knew which 
way to go. 

Mr. Harriman is going one way now. Mr. Bundy is 
going another way now. Mr. Black is going another 
way. Mr. Rusk will be going to the NATO meeting. I 
asked him to go back through Asia on his way there, 
the other way around. 

But until we can reason this thing out, we must main- 
tain the strength to defend our men and to defend terri- 
torial integrity of the boundaries of our allies. We intend 
to do that. 


THE POPE’S PROPOSAL FOR A TRUCE 


Q. Mr. President, the Pope is reported to be mounting 
a drive for another Christmas truce, accompanied by 
another pause in the bombing. Would our Government 
be receptive to that? 

Tue Present. I would not want to speculate. I 
don’t know what proposals His Holiness might make. 
Whatever proposals he made would be very seriously 
considered and evaluated. I can’t conceive of anyone 
feeling that one side ought to stop bombing and the other 
side ought to continue it. 

I would hope that all this talk about stopping the bomb- 
ing would have some reference to the bombing that they 
did on Independence Day when General Westmoreland, 
the day before yesterday, intended to go out to a cere- 
mony they were having. They tried to bomb the place 
where he was supposed to sit. 

I would hope that some of this “stopping the bombing” 
agitation would be directed to the folks that throw the 
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bombs at our embassy in Saigon. We have never 
bombed the North Vietnamese embassy. We have never 
bombed their population. 

Sure, we try to hit a military target, a petroleum target, 
or an electric plant. But here they come in and try to 
bomb the seat where our Ambassador will sit, where the 
head of state will sit, where our general, commanding 
our forces, will be. 

If they want us to stop bombing, we ought to see what 
they are willing to stop. We will be glad to carefully 
consider anyone’s proposals that represent two-way streets. 

We don’t want to talk about just half of it, though. 


THE SITUATION IN KOREA 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the North Korean attack 
on an American patrol in Korea, could you assess for us 
the situation at the 38th parallel today? 

Tue Presipent. We have had some increased inci- 
dents there, of late. We are filing a very strong protest 
for this totally unjustified murder of six of our men. 

We will make the strongest representations. We would 
hope that it is not indicative of any continued desire on 
the part of the North Koreans to violate the terms of the 
armistice. 

Certainly the United States of America does not plan 
to violate the terms of that armistice and we hope they 
won't either. 


CAMPAIGN PLANS 

Miss Means? 

Q. Does the cancellation of your big campaign trip 
mean that you do not intend to do anything to help 
Democratic candidates before election, such as one little 
speech in Texas, or maybe a TV pep talk before election? 

THE PRESIDENT. First, we don’t have any plans, so 
when you don’t have plans, you don’t cancel plans. 

We get invited to come to most of the States. In the 
last 6 weeks we have been invited to 47 of the States by 
the candidates for Governor, the Senate, or the Congress. 

We have been invited on nonpolitical invitations to the 
other three States, I might say. 

But we have not accepted those invitations. We do 
contact the local people who extend them. We do in- 
vestigate in some instances going there, and we do ex- 
press the hope that we can go. 

But until it is firm, until we know we can, we do not 
say, “We accept,” and schedule it. 

The people of this country ought to know that all these 
canceled plans primarily involve the imagination of peo- 
ple who phrase sentences and write columns, and have to 
report what they hope or what they imagine. 

We have no plans for any political speeches between 
now and the election. We know of no requirement that 
we forgo them. I just don’t think they are necessary. 

[ have had a very active year, and I would hope I 
could spend a relatively quiet weekend and go vote on 
Tuesday morning. I hope every American will go vote 
on Tuesday morning. 
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If they do, I have not the slightest doubt but what their 
good judgment will prevail and the best interests of our 
country will be served. But I have no plans to make any 
speeches. I have not canceled any plans that I had 
agreed to, although I did express the hope early in the 
year that I could visit as many States as possible. | 
visited approximately 30 this year which set some kind of 
a record, itself. 

If I do schedule anything between now and next Tues- 
day, I would feel perfectly at liberty to do so, and if I 
did, I would give you due and adequate notice. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Q. Mr. President, would you give us your estimate of 
whether the inflationary pressures on the economy are 
easing up or increasing at the present time? 

THE PresweNnt. There has been a very healthy move- 
ment towards price stability in recent weeks on the eco- 
nomic front. I wouldn’t say in the newspapers or radio 
and television, but the statistics would indicate that. 

The Department of Labor this morning released the 
wholesale price index in October. From February 
through October, roughly 10 months, we have had only 
a gain of .8 percent. 

The index released shows that we had a decline of .6 
of a percent from September. It brought the average 
level of prices back below any month since June. 

So I think that is a very healthy movement. I want to 
reiterate that while we have had some gain, some in- 
creases in prices, that has been brought about by increases 
in wages that we thought were very desirable in the low 
earnings group. 

The lowest paid people in this country got some in- 
creases—the hospital workers, the bus drivers, the lower- 
paid group. That did bring up prices some. You can’t 
do it without it. 

But prices have increased less in the 6 years of the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration, with Viet-Nam on and 
all the pressures that it brings, than they did the previous 
6 years in the Eisenhower administration. 


The wages have increased much more and you have 
more money to pay the increased prices with than you 
did in the previous 6 years. 

So I don’t think anybody can make much out of that. 
All you have to do is say, “If you are worried about infla- 
tion, you are an expert on it, because you had a much 
better record in that field than we have.” 


THE WARREN COMMISSION 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, an aura of mystery 
has developed around the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy. I am thinking of two or three books that were 
written, and some lawyers and others casting doubts on 
the works of the Warren Commission. 


The case, as I understand it, was based on the alleged 
mysterious disappearance of photos, X-rays, and so forth. 
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Now the Justice Department discloses that the Ken- 
nedy family had these documents and they have now been 
turned over to the National Archives. 

I wonder why that was not disclosed before, and also 
why this material is still not available to competent non- 
Government investigators? 

The Preswent. First, I think it has been available to 
the Warren Commission any time it wanted to see it. Sec- 
ond, I think it is available to any official body now. 
Third, I think that every American can understand the 
reasons why we wouldn’t want to have the garments, the 
records, and everything paraded out in every sewing 
circle in the country to be exploited and used without 
serving any good or official purpose, 

It is my understanding—all of this took place while 
I was away—that most of this has been over in the Ar- 
chives stored all the time. It has always been available 
to the Warren Commission and the Government, the Jus- 
tice Department, the FBI. The late, beloved President’s 
brother was Attorney General during the period the War- 
ren Commission was studying this thing, I certainly would 
think he would have a very thorough interest in seeing that 
the truth was made evident. I believe he did have. I 
think that he, the FBI, and the entire Government made 
available everything that the Commission wanted. I 
think they made a very thorough study. I know of no 
evidence that would in any way cause any reasonable per- 
son to have a doubt about the Warren Commission. 

But if there is any evidence and it is brought forth, 
I am sure that the Commission and the appropriate au- 
thorities will take action that may be justified. 


EQUAL TREATMENT FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING AMERICANS 


Q. Sir, I know you have been interested in doing 
something for the Spanish-speaking people of the country, 
but would you fill us in on your plans, somewhat? 

Tue Present. Well, I have been interested in seeing 
that the Spanish-speaking people of the country were 
treated equally ever since I have been in public life. 

I have had very excellent cooperation from them. I 
have appointed a good many of them to very high places 
inthe Government. I have done what I could to improve 
their economic conditions by passage of legislation I 
thought would be helpful. 

I have tried to do what I could to provide equality of 
opportunity in employment, in education, in health, and 
in other Government programs. 

As long as I am in this office, I will try to see that all 
Americans are treated equally. 

I have a very special fondness for the Spanish Ameri- 
cans, because I grew up with them. I learned to speak 
their language as a child. I went to school with them. 


I taught them. I have been getting them to vote for me 
for 30 years. 
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THE GOVERNORSHIP IN CALIFORNIA 


Q. Last week, Senator Barry Goldwater predicted that 
Ronald Reagan would win the Governor’s seat in Cali- 
fornia by either a minor or major landslide. 

Would you care to give us your assessment of the Gov- 
ernor’s race in that State? 

Tue Preswent. I would just express the hope that 
there has been no improvement in Senator Goldwater’s 
judgment since his predictions of 1964. 

When I see these predictions about elections, I would 
commend to all of your attention, before you use the peo- 
ple’s airwaves and the advertisers’ columns, that you 
review their predictions 2 years ago and 4 years ago, and 
see just how accurate they were. I did that the other day. 

I went back to the predictions of how many seats they 
were going to gain in 1964—<instead of gaining, they 
lost—how many seats they were going to gain in 1962, 
and what was going to happen in 1960. 

I just hope that the predictions of Senator Goldwater, 
Senator Dirksen, and of ex-Vice President Nixon are as 
accurate this year as they were then. 

I found them very undependable as prophets, although 
they are fine individuals. 


PROSPECTS OF A TAX INCREASE 


Q. Sir, can you evaluate the prospects for a tax in- 
crease in view of the price developments that you an- 
nounced earlier? 

Tue Preswent. We have the appropriation bills 
being evaluated at the moment. There are 1,250 sepa- 
rate appropriations. They will cover 2,500 various items 
and fields. 

We are going to withhold as many of those appropria- 
tions as we feel we can in the national interest. 

We hope to announce those some time between now 
and the end of the month, or the early part of next month. 

During that same time, Mr. McNamara has his fine- 
toothed comb in reviewing every request of the military, 
to see how much we can forgo of the requests they have 
made. When we get that request, as we hope to before 
the Congress gets back here, we will then look at the 
revenue figure. 

There are indications now we have a great increase in 
revenue. If we did not have to have a substantial supple- 
mental—I think we will have to have a substantial sup- 
plemental—TI don’t think we would need any tax increase 
at all. 

But our tax increase will be determined largely by how 
much I can cut out of the appropriations the Congress 
made, and how much our men at the fighting front will 
require in the way of equipment and support for the rest 
of this year. 

I will know that some time the early part of next 
month. As soon as I know that, I will make appropriate 
studies and recommendations which will be available for 
the Congress when they come back. 
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MR. NIXON’S COMMENTS ON THE MANILA COMMUNIQUE 


Q. Mr. President, since the Manila meeting there has 
been some uncertainty as to how to interpret the with- 
drawal terms that were included in the communiqué. 

Yesterday, for example, Mr. Nixon said that it ap- 
peared that you had proposed, or the seven powers had 
proposed, getting out in a way that would leave South 
Viet-Nam to the mercy of the Viet Cong. 

Could you comment on that? 

THE Present. I would be glad to comment on the 
communiqué. I do not want to get into a debate on a 
foreign policy meeting in Manila with a chronic cam- 
paigner like Mr. Nixon. 

It is his problem to find fault with his country and with 
his Government during a period of October every 2 years. 

If you will look back over his record, you will find that 
to be true. 

He never did really recognize and realize what was 
going on when he had an official position in the Govern- 
ment. You remember what President Eisenhower said, 
that if you would give him a week or so he would figure 
out what he was doing. 

Since then he has made a temporary stand in Cali- 
fornia, and you saw what action the people took out 
there. Then he crossed the country to New York. Then 
he went back to San Francisco, hoping that he would be 
in the wings and available if Goldwater stumbled. But 
Goldwater didn’t stumble. 

Now he is out talking about a conference that obviously 
he is not well prepared on or informed about. 

You can read the communiqué. _I think it is very clear 
that the seven participants in that conference felt that 
they wanted the entire world to know that if infiltration 
would cease, if the aggression would cease, if the vio- 
lence would cease from the standpoint of our adversary, 
the allies would gladly reciprocate by withdrawing their 
troops, and that they would withdraw them in a period 
of not to exceed 6 months. 

Most of the nations, if not some of our own citizens, 
most of the countries, know that we do not plan to occupy 
Viet-Nam or dominate it, or try to determine its official 
life once the aggression and the infiltration and the vio- 
lence there ceases. 


But some of them can’t understand, because I guess 
they wouldn’t make huge investments and walk off and 
leave them, how we could do that. 

We have explained we would pull out just as soon as 
the infiltration, the aggression, and the violence ceases. 
We made that statement and we set a time limit on it. 

Why would we want to stay there if there was no 
aggression, if there was no infiltration and the violence 
ceased? We wouldn’t want to stay there as tourists. 
We wouldn’t want to keep 400,000 men there just to 
march up and down the runways at Cam Ranh Bay. 

But we felt if we state it again and each of us sub- 
scribe to it, including the Government of South Viet-Nam, 
that they would ask us and ask all the other allies to 
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withdraw their forces, if the other side withdrew theirs, 
the infiltration ceased, the violence ceased, that it would 
probably clarify our position. 

We think we did that, until some of the politicians got 
mixed up in it and started to not clarify it but confuse it. 

It shouldn’t be confused. Every participant in that 
conference, acting on good faith, with the best of motives, 
wanted to say to North Viet-Nam and every other nation 
in the world that we intend to stay there only so long as 
our presence is necessary to protect the territorial integrity 
of South Viet-Nam, to see that the violence there ceases, 
and the infiltration and aggression ceases. 

They know that and we ought not try to confuse it 
here and we ought not try to get it mixed up in a political 
campaign here. 

Attempts to do that will cause people to lose votes 
instead of gaining them. We ought not have men killed 
because we try to fuzz up something. 

Our position is clear. We don’t want to occupy that 
country. We didn’t want to occupy the Dominican Re- 
public. We went in there because our people were being 
shot at, because aggressive forces wanted to establish a 
form of government that was not in keeping with the will 
of the majority of the people of that country. 

Once we were able to let the people have a free election, 
supervised election, let the majority speak its will, we 
pulled our troops out and came home. 

That is what we will do in South Viet-Nam. When 
the aggression, infiltration, and violence ceases, not a na- 
tion there wants to keep occupying troops in South Viet- 
Nam. 

Mr. Nixon doesn’t serve his country well by trying to 
leave that kind of impression in the hope that he can 
pick up a precinct or two, or a ward or two. 


AN ALL-ASIAN CONFERENCE 


Q. In that connection, President Marcos of the Philip- 
pines has called for an all-Asian Conference. Do you 
see that this might carry on the work that was begun at 
Manila? 

Tue Preswent. I think that Asians who have the 
same interests, the same problems, not only have the 
right, but the duty, to take such initiatives as they may 
think desirable. 

That is a matter for them to decide. I think it is one 
thing to decide which Asians are going to participate in 
that conference, where it is going to be, what kind of a 
conference, what governments are going to be invited. 

We have encouraged regional meetings. It is not a 
matter for us to decide; it is a matter for Asia. But the 
policy of the United States Government is to encourage 
the people who believe in freedom in Asia to get together 
and to talk out their problems, and to try to find solutions 
for them. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s cighty-second news conference was held 


in the East Room at the White House at 10 a.m. on Friday, Novem- 


ber 4, 1966. The news conference was broadcast live on radio and 
television. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1966 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


note: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Saturday, October 22, 1966, no nomi- 
nations were submitted during the period 
covered by this issue. The first session of 
the 90th Congress will begin on Tuesday, 
January 10, 1967. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT 

Approved October 19, 1966 

Public Law 89-696 


An Act to amend chapter 141 of title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for price 
adjustments in contracts for the procure- 
ment of milk by the Department of 


Defense. 
Approved October 27, 1966 
en Public Law 89-697 


Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1967. 
Approved October 29, 1966 


<a Public Law 89-698 
International Education Act of 1966. 


Approved October 30, 1966 


oe Public Law 89-700 


An Act to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act to make certain technical 
changes, to provide for survivor benefits 
to children eighteen to twenty-one, inclu- 
sive, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 17285 Public Law 89-699 


An Act to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 and the Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act, and for other purposes. 


Approved November 2, 1966 
a Public Law 89-702 


PE scicwntbh Deuba se Public Law 89-701 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to develop, through the use of 
experiment and demonstration plants, 
practicable and economic means for the 
production by the commercial fishing in- 
dustry of fish protein concentrate. 


HJ. Res. 1001 Public Law 89-703 


Joint Resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of May of each year as “Steelmark 
Month”. 


> ee 


Public Law 89-704 
Joint Resolution fixing the time of as- 
sembly of the Ninetieth Congress. 

Public Law 89-705 


An Act to amend title 38 USC, to set aside 
funds for research into spinal cord in- 
juries and diseases. 


Public Law 89-706 


An Act to amend the Act of March 3, 1901, 
to permit the appointment of new trustees 
in deeds of trust in the District of Co- 
lumbia by agreement of the parties. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 2, 1966—Continued 
Public Law 89-707 


An Act to amend the provisions of title i8 
of the USC relating to offenses committed 
in Indian country. 


H.R. 1269 Private Law 89-367 
An Act for the relief of H. Foster Hunter. 
Private Law 89-368 
An Act for the relief of Glenn D. Humes. 

Private Law 89-369 


An Act for the relief of Major Ralph D. 
Caldwell. 


2 Private Law 89-370 
An Act for the relief of Maria Rossi. 
pe a eee Public Law 89-708 


An Act to provide for the acquisition and 
preservation of the real property known as 
the Ansley Wilcox House in Buffalo, New 
York, as a national historic site. 


Public Law 89-709 
Veterinary Medical Education Act of 1966. 
Private Law 89-371 
An Act for the relief of Mrs. Emilie Boulay. 


ee Private Law 89-372 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Eric J. 
Lazaro. 

pe ee Frivate Law 89-373 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Miguel Angel 
Martinez y Corpas. 
ee re Private Law 89-374 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Julio Cesar 
Muniz y Sotolongo. 
TEE Ge eicdtiticcivns Private Law 89-375 

An Act for the relief of George R. Lore. 
Private Law 89-376 


An Act for the relief of Juanita Cereguine 
de Burgh. 


ee Private Law 89-377 
An Act for the relief of James S. Kahriman. 

Ee GE osassnncesecis Private Law 89-378 
An Act for the relief of Ernest Buillet. 

ee Public Law 89-710 


An Act to authorize the issuance of certifi- 
cates of citizenship in the Canal Zone. 


Private Law 89-379 
An Act for the relief of Jean A. Quaintance. 
Private Law 89-380 

An Act for the relief of Herman Feldman. 
H.R. 5622 Private Law 89-381 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Jorge Ig- 
nacio Miquel Franca. 


Public Law 89-711 


An Act relating to applications for writs of 
habeas corpus by persons in custody pur- 
suant to judgments of State courts. 


Private Law 89-382 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Raul R. 
Morffi. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 2, 1966—Continued 
Public Law 89-712 


An Act to grant increased benefits to per- 
sons receiving cash relief under the 
Panama Canal Cash Relief Act of July 8, 
1937. 


Private Law 89-383 


An Act for the relief of the estate of 
Major John W. Roy, and for other pur- 
poses. 


eee Ore Private Law 89-384 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Jose A. G. 
Mendoza. 


WE, Gao nicnncecs Private Law 89-385 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Bienvenido 
Benach Carreras. 


Private Law 89-386 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Antonio U. 
Catasus. 


Private Law 89-387 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Myriam de 
la Caridad Ares y Fernandez de Bosch. 


TE: Gas ts cndneunnasa Public Law 89-713 


An Act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to promote savings under the 
Internal Revenue Service’s automatic data 
processing system. 


Private Law 89-388 
An Act for the relief of Nathan Levine. 
H.R. 7341 Private Law 89-389 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Ricardo R. 
Fuste. 


ne 


Public Law 89-714 


An Act to amend section 1391 of title 28 of 
the United States Code relating to venue. 


Public Law 89-715 


An Act to authorize long-term leases on 
the San Xavier and Salt River Pima-Mari- 
copa Indian Reservations, and for other 


purposes. 
H.R. 7973 Public Law 89-716 


An Act to amend section 4339 of title 10, 
United States Code. 


Private Law 89-390 
An Act for the relief of Miss Rajka Soda. 
po, i eee ee Public Law 89-717 


An Act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Omaha Tribe of Nebraska, and 
for other purposes. 


Private Law 89-391 
An Act for the relief of Charles A. Turner. 
H.R. 9213 Private Law 89-392 
An Act for the relief of William A. Buzbee. 
H.R. 9217 Private Law 89-393 


An Act for the relief of certain civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of the Army at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


H.R. 9348 Private Law 89-394 


An Act for the relief of Captain Harold G. 
_ Wilmarth. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 2, 1966—Continued 
ee Public Law 89-718 


An Act to amend titles 10 and 37, United 
States Code, to codify recent military law, 
and to improve the Code. 


a Private Law 89-395 


An Act for the relief of Mrs. Elisabeth 
Manninen. 


Private Law 89-396 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Luis E. 
Bencomo. 


Pe ND Sia cientininmncins Private Law 89-397 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Allan 
Baumal. 


.. 20008... 6.0 Private Law 89-398 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Antonio B. 
Santillano. 


ae: 60008... .~.....-..5 Private Law 89-399 
An Act for the relief of Leonard J. Dalton. 
i A ree Private Law 89-400 


An Act for the relief of Gloria Alesna 
Relampagos. 


Private Law 89-401 


An Act for the relief of Katherine Nabokoff 
and Emil Homoceanu. 


2. 0000... 02n55- Private Law 89-402 


An Act to authorize and direct the Admin- 
istrator of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to quitclaim certain property in Jack- 
son County, Alabama, to Skyline Churches 
Cemetery, a corporation. 


6 | ee Private Law 89-403 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Pedro 
Raphael. 


Oe | Private Law 89-404 


An Act for the relief of Julieta Gloria 
Bersamin. 


a Public Law 89-719 
Federal Tax Lien Act of 1966. 
i Ok | |: ie Private Law 89-405 


An Act for the relief of Chief Warrant 
Officer Joseph J. McGavin. 


ce | ee Public Law 89-720 


An Act to provide for the control or elimi- 
nation of jellyfish and other such pests in 
the coastal waters of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 
OS | ee Private Law 89-406 
An Act for the relief of James R. Kemp. 
cS. S000 ose Private Law 89-407 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Jacinta 
Llorens. 

6 || | Private Law 89-408 
An Act for the relief of Jun Becky. 


ee REN ees Private Law 89-409 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Juan 
Antonio Dumois. 


RiSR, S800... = <...<.-- Public Law 89-721 
An Act relating to interest on income tax 
refunds made within 45 days after the 
filing of the tax return, and for other 
purposes. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved November 2, 1966—Continued 
gS ee Private Law 89-410 


An Act for the relief of Johnny R. Bradley 
and others. 


a Public Law 89-722 


An Act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to allow a deduction for addi- 
tions to a reserve for certain guaranteed 
debt obligations, and for other purposes. 


er Private Law 89-411 
An Act for the relief of Maria Karidakis. 
Se Private Law 89-412 
An Act for the relief of Muriel Williams. 
ER kiekencncneus Private Law 89-413 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Augusto J. 
Fernandez-Conde. 


le Ns sHhendncocaien Private Law 89-414 
An Act for the relief of Carl V. Elliott. 


ee tne raiecennien Private Law 89-415 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Mario Or- 
lando Santos-Estevez. 


TIME, REN sees ccee Private Law 89-416 
An Act for the relief of Kim Kap Yung. 


eee Private Law 89-417 


An Act for the relief of Alexander Francis 
Saker, doctor of medicine. 


Wes SIs nceiccccnces Private Law 89-418 


An Act for the relief of Mario P. Navarro, 
doctor of medicine. 


TASES SOTO ce ncececsnn Private Law 89-419 


An Act for the relief of Nermin Demirbag 
Lavapies. 


pe ARR iceke neces Public Law 89-723 


An Act to authorize the disposal of indus- 
trial diamond stones from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile. 
ae | Public Law 89-724 


An Act to authorize the disposal of fused 
crude aluminum oxide from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile. 


Public Law 89-725 


An Act to amend title 39, United States 
Code, with respect to mailing privileges of 
members of the United States Armed 
Forces and other Federal Government per- 
sonnel overseas, and for other purposes. 


REG, Cicer tects Public Law 89-726 


An Act to authorize the disposal of battery- 
grade synthetic manganese dioxide from 
the national stockpile. 


SRNR. DOscccceskneune Private Law 89-420 
An Act for the relief of Donald E. Auseon. 


Es Iason chenne Private Law 89-421 
An Act for the relief of Robert A. Ivins. 


TRAN, BO ctcrcaccccan Private Law 89-422 


An Act for the relief of Specialist Fifth 
Class Ronald J. Olson, United States Army, 
retired. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 2, 1966—Continued 

ee Public Law 89-727 
An Act to give the consent of Congress to 
the State of Massachusetts to become a 
party to the agreement relating to bus tax. 
ation proration and reciprocity as set forth 
in title II of the Act of April 14, 1965 (79 
Stat. 60), and consented to by Congress in 
that Act and in the Act of November 1, 
1965 (79 Stat. 1157). 


WR. 19008... ......2.---- Public Law 89-728 


An Act to amend the Act of August 14, 1964, 
to authorize payments of any amounts 
authorized under the Act to the estates of 
persons who would have been eligible for 
payments under the authority of the Act, 
and for other purposes. 
Se Public Law 89-729 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to settle and pay certain claims 
arising out of the taking of the 1960 de- 
cennial census. 


2 ee Private Law 89-423 


An Act for the relief of Antonio Barquet 
Chediak. 


TEs, BOR OR sco cosnecsese Private Law 89-424 


An Act for the relief of Esteban Fernandez 
Noda. 


A Private Law 89-425 
An Act for the relief of Beatriz Diaz. 


oe ee Public Law 89-730 


An Act to liberalize the provisions for pay- 
ment to parents and children of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation, and for 
other purposes. 


eee Private Law 89-426 


An Act to amend Private Law 86-203 to 
permit the use of the vessel John F. Drews 
in the coastwise trade while it is owned by 
a citizen of the United States. 

pe ee Private Law 89-427 


An Act for the relief of Thomas C. Mac- 
pherson, Junior. 
es Public Law 89-731 


An Act to authorize an increase in the 
number of Marine Corps officers who may 
serve in the combined grades of brigadier 
general and major general. 


i) SUED rsccnesceccens Private Law 89-428 


An Act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Nussbaum. 


ee Private Law 89-429 
An Act for the relief of certain individuals. 

CAPs ctccccescns Private Law 89-430 
An Act for the relief of Marie del Carmen 
Bermudez. 

i: ioe econsy Private Law 89-431 


An Act for the relief of Renato Camacho 
Castro. 


pe Private Law 89-432 


An Act for the relief of Henry P. Leon- 
hardy. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1966 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 2, 1966—Continued 

HR. 15183.------------- Public Law 89-732 
An Act to adjust the status of Cuban refu- 
gees to that of lawful permanent residents 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses. 


I Private Law 89-433 
An Act for the relief of Walter W. Taylor. 


Se Private Law 89-434 
An Act for the relief of Leonard G. Duffy, 
lieutenant, United States Navy. 


BR. 19006............... Public Law 89-733 
An Act to amend the Act entitled “An Act 
to establish an Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations’, approved 
September 24, 1959. 


Morad. 


WR BN lo nn tndancwa Public Law 89-734 
An Act to establish rates of compensation 
for certain positions within the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


BR. UB. c.cccaccunncs Public Law 89-735 
To amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize a special thirty-day period of 
leave for a member of a uniformed service 
who voluntarily extends his tour of duty 
in a hostile fire area. 


ee en Public Law 89-736 
An Act to cancel certain unpaid interest 
accrued after September 30, 1931, on loans 
made to World War I veterans upon the 
security of adjusted-service certificates. 


eee Public Law 89-737 
An Act to provide for the inclusion of pre- 
mium pay under section 5545 (c) (1) of title 
5, United States Code, for the purpose of 
determining benefits under the civil serv- 
ice retirement, group life insurance, and 
injury compensation provisions of such 
title, and for other purposes. 


a Public Law 89-738 
An Act for the relief of certain enlisted 
members of the military services who lost 
interest on amounts deposited under sec- 
tion 1035 of title 10, United States Code, or 
prior laws authorizing enlisted members’ 
deposits, and for other purposes. 


eee Private Law 89-436 
An Act for the relief of Vicente Fernandez 
Marino. 


H.R. 16610 Private Law 89-437 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Antonio 
Rondon Delgado. 


Private Law 89-438 
An Act for the relief of Eugene G. Peterson, 
Harry E. Byers, and Russell W. Jordan. 


H.R. 17260 Private Law 89-439 
An Act for the relief of Robert A. Jellison. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 2, 1966—Continued 
PS ee Private Law 89-440 


An Act for the relief of Augustus J. 
Theodore. 


ee Public Law 89-739 
An Act to amend section 112 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $200 
to $500 the monthly combat pay exclusion 
for commissioned officers serving in the 
combat zones. 


Ts DOOD ci chtecectn cocntasach sini Public Law 89-740 
An Act to authorize the disposal of nickel 
from the national stockpile. 


er Public Law 89-741 
An Act to preserve the pay and retirement 
privileges for certain former chiefs of Navy 
bureaus and to preserve the pay privileges 
of certain former deputy chiefs of Navy 
bureaus. 


BE DO ititainmanniaite Public Law 89-742 
An Act to amend section 8(g) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
with respect to assignments. 

DRT, Since cncnsiccccciencicstons Public Law 89-743 
District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1967. 

ee Public Law 89-744 


Military Construction Appropriation Act, 
1967. 


Public Law 89-745 
An Act to provide that a judgment or de- 
cree of the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions shall not constitute a lien 
until filed and recorded in the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. 


TI 2G tccnsicnsuase Public Law 89-746 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to construct an addition at the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. 


Private Law 89-441 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Fidel Rod- 
riguez-Cubas. 

TE WR scsnccadcusce Public Law 89-747 
An Act to provide home leave for Federal 
seafaring personnel, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 89-748 

An Act to authorize the Attorney General 

to adjust the legislative jurisdiction exer- 

cised by the United States over lands within 


the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 


Approved November 3, 1966 


a ae Public Law 89-750 


Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1966. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 3, 1966—Continued 

TET BBtv ancncasesas Public Law 89-751 
Allied Health Professions Personnel Train- 
ing Act of 1966. 

Public Law 89-752 

“Higher Education Amendments of 1966” 


Public Law 89-755 
Pair Packaging and Labeling Act. 


Public Law 89-753 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966. 


Public Law 89-749 


Comprehensive Health Planning and Public 
Health Services Amendments of 1966. 


Public Law 89-756 
“Child Protection Act of 1966” 


Public Law 89-754 


Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released October 30, 1966 


Background Information on the Interna- 
tional Education Act. 


Released November 3, 1966 


Remarks of the President upon signing the 
Allied Health Professions Personnel Train- 
ing Act, the Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ing and Public Health Service Amend- 
ments, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments, and the Higher 
Education Amendments (advance text). 

Statement by the President at his news con- 
ference of November 3, announcing that he 
would undergo surgery (advance text). 

Statement by Dr. George Burkley, physician 
to the President, at the news conference 
of November 3, concerning the President’s 
surgery. 

Biography of Vice Adm. George G. Burkley, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Navy, physician to the 
President. 

Biography of Dr. James Clarence Cain. 

Biography of Dr. Kenneth D. Devine. 

Biography of Dr. Edward Paul Didier. 

Biography of Dr. Wilbur Gould. 

Biography of Dr. George Aaron Hallenbeck. 

Biography of Dr. J. Willis Hurst. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President left the White House shortly after 1 p.m., Friday, 
November 4, 1966, for the LBJ Ranch at Johnson City, Tex. 
Texts of any releases made public there will appear in the next issue. 
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